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STANDARD STATISTICS CO. 
EXPLAINS HOW AMORTIZATION 
IS REACHED IN THIS STATE 


Most Fire and Casualty Companies 
Will Use Pro Rata Method 
of Calculation 


HOW THEY REACH RESULTS 
Life Companies Use Actuarial Earn- 


ings Basis with Scientific 
Tables 








Ever since the committee on valuation 
of securities of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners made the re- 
port in Chicago endorsing the principle of 
amortisation of amply secured bonds for 
all types of insurance companies which 
report was adopted by the convention, a 
large number of letters have been received 
by insurance papers asking that more light 
be thrown on the subject of amortization. 
The Eastern Underwriter this week asked 
the Standard Statistics Co., Inc., of New 
York for a brief statement as to the man- 
ner in which insurance companies amortize 
their bonds. The Standard Statistics Co. 
is adviser of the new statistical bureau of 
the New York Department. R. R. Bat- 
son, manager of the Standard Supervisory 
Service of the Standard Statistics Co., 
Inc, prepared for The Eastern Under- 
writer the following statement: 

The amortization of bonds by life in- 
surance companies came into the New 
York law in 1909 during the administra- 
tion of Governor Charles E. Hughes, 
subsequent to the investigation of prac- 
tices of life insurance companies which 
he conducted for the Armstrong Com- 
mittee of the New York legislature. 

It was based on the theory that amply 
secured bonds which, in all probability, 
could be held to maturity, would be paid 
at maturity. The idea intended to be 
conveyed was that by amortizing indus- 
trial, railroad or utility bonds such bonds 
were placed on the same basis as real 
estate mortgages. 

Adjustment Under Statute 


The method of amortization provided 

by the New York statute is based upon 
the original price of the bonds, valued 
Y computing their present worth under 
the effective rate of interest realized if 
the bonds are held to maturity. The ad- 
justment brings the bond exactly to its 
Par value at maturity, whether bought 
ata premium or at a discount, irrespec- 
le of the contract rate of interest. 

As long as it is held the bond is un- 
affected by the inflation or collapse of 
market prices and fulfills its purpose of 
Producing a steady income until matu- 
tity and then supplying with certainty its 
Portion of principal to meet the obliga- 
tions of the company for which its pay- 
ment has been calculated. The idea is a 
gradual extinguishment of the premium 
paid on any bond by prorating the 
amount thereof over the period during 
Which it will exist, or to absorb the dis- 
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Independence Square 


Presidential Year 


Four years ago an inquisitive life insurance man 
looked up the record of life insurance business in presi- 
dential years. He found that, contrary to common 
assertion, in each such year throughout a long period 
business during the campaign months was better, with 
only one or two exceptions, than it had been in the 
non-presidential year which just preceded it. This year 
may be different, although it should be remembered 
that in other presidential years there have been bitter 
issues and controversies, and economic problems to 
settle. We cannot honestly add the presidential year 
legend to other reasons for resting from labor. 


Business from everywhere is coming in all the time. 
And the brains of those who are getting it are no better 
than the brains of those who are not. “Let us then 
be up and doing,” and so forth. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
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RIGHT TO DISABILITY AND 
DIVIDENDS INVOLVED IN 
UNUSUAL LEGAL CASE 


Court Holds One Receiving Policy 
As Gift Is Not Entitled 
To Disability 


QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP 
New York Life Sees Decision As 


Contrary to Principles 
Of Law 











A recent decision of a case in New 
York State involving the right to divi- 
dends and disability benefits of a life in- 
surance policy which has attracted con- 
siderable attention because it runs 
counter to accepted practice, is that of 
Margaret L. Donohue, as committee of 
the property of Peter Donohue, incom- 
petent, v. New York Life. The chief 
points involved are the separation of 
rights to dividends and disability pay- 
ments in a case where the insured has 
made a parol gift of his policy. 

The Court of Appeals in this case re- 
versed the decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision which had upheld the New York 
Life’s contention that the insured had, 
in making a gift of his policy to his sec- 
retary, given up all rights of ownership, 
including participation in dividends and 
disability benefits. In his opinion Judge 
Pound of the Court of Appeals held that 
there had been a gift of the dividends 
but not of disability payments. 


Viewpoint of Company 

The insurance company looks upon 
this decision as contrary to the general 
principles of law applicable to a transfer 
of title whether by parol gift or written 
assignment, says that there is nothing 
in the terms of the contract which would 
indicate that the dividends and disability 
payments should receive separate atten- 
tion. The company has started action, 
naming the committee representing the 
insured and the secretary, the donee of 
the policy, as defendants, asking leave 
to pay disability payments which have 
subsequently accrued to the Supreme 
Court of New York County, letting the 
court determine who is entitled to them.” 

The history of this case goes back to 
May, 1919, when Peter Donohue took 
out a policy through the New York Life 
for $13,000 payable to his estate. In 
May 1926 he made Helen R. Maloney, 
his secretary, the beneficiary thereof and 
delivered the policy to her. In Novem- 
ber 1928 Donohue was adjudged an in- 
competent and the plaintiff, Margaret L. 
Donohue, was appointed committee of 
his property. 

Margaret L. Donohue brought action 
against the insurance company in May, 
1930, asking for the 1930 disability pay- 
ments. Miss Maloney was not a party 
to the action. The company pleaded as 
defense the judgment in a prior action 
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Selection From Company Viewpoint 


By Austin D. Reiley 
Supervisor of Risks, Mutual Life 


Over a period of years selection 
changes. Life insurance companies to- 
day are accepting many groups of risks 
considered uninsurable many years ago. 
This is due not only to more exact 
knowledge of mortality statistics, but also 
to improvement in general mortality be- 
cause of better health and hygienic con- 
ditions and improvement in medical 
service throughout the nation. So, even 
though a general liberalization is ap- 
parent, the officers of a life insurance 
company charged with the selection of 
its risks, realize that they must preserve 
underwriting balance which is vital to its 
success. 

Now the question arises as to whether 
this underwriting balance should shift 
with the times, either to one side or 
the other, either become more liberal or 
more strict in its selection practice. 


Increased Liability 


Let us first consider the question of 
increased liberality : 

In all periods of financial stress and 
depression, all life insurance companies 
experience an adverse selection that they 
are powerless to counteract. This is due 
to the high lapse rate which they all ex- 
perience. Naturally, it is the good risks 
that lapse and surrender their policies. 
Consequently, the underwriting balance 
is being upset without any changed ac- 
tion on the company’s part. In mak- 
ing sanitary surveys it is noticed that 
the prevalence of water-borne diseases 
rises during arid periods due to concen- 
tration of bacteria. This in reduced 
measure is what goes on in the mass 
of a life insurance company’s risks dur- 
ing periods of high lapse rate. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality of practically all prominent com- 
panies in the United States has mate- 
rially risen during the past three years, 
and while the increased lapse rate is 
undoubtedly one of the contributing fac- 
tors, a large part of the rise is due to 
conditions directly attributable to the fi- 
nancial depression. Of these the out- 
Standing factor is the increased suicide 
rate. In many instances this cause of 
death alone has been sufficient to change 
a relatively favorable mortality into a 
relatively unfavorable one, as compared 
with previous years. During these years, 
however, the first year mortality of this 
company has continued to be exception- 
ally favorable, which has been a very 
helpful factor. Consequently, to abandon 
our balanced underwriting and take ev- 
erything, and thus invite a high early 
mortality, would be to pile Pelion upon 
Ossa and Ossa on Olympus; a proceed- 
ing likely to be rewarded by a thunder- 
bolt trom Jove. 


No Stricter Selection 


be nthe other hand, should selection 
adh icter and less liberal in times like 
ease ent than during ordinary pe- 
ods? To this question also the answer 
must be “No.” The largest mortality 
Bonin a life insurance company is 
he ry, the select period which is 
ae to last for about seven years 
inflowne examination. The larger the 
. ~ fe) Forays: examined business there 
elie ie the greater the mortality 
oye ehooves the underwriter then 
: Salvage every bit of good business 
thle og of the cases presented, and 
> pln Oubly necessary when the volume 
ew business is under normal and the 
mm ratio is above normal. 
isin the preceding Statements I have 
to show why it is vitally necessary 


for the official charged with the duty of 
selection to pursue the even tenor of his 
underwriting way in hard times as in 
good times. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in times like these there are 
influences that make it appear as though 
selection were more rigid than usual, 
although such is not the case. 





AUSTIN D. REILEY 


A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a gentleman who holds the same 
position in a fine Eastern company that 
I do in our company. He stated that 
he was about to start on a tour of visits 
to his company’s agencies and that he 
had been receiving numerous complaints 
that his company had become more rigid 
in its selection. He said he was positive 
that there had been no change in his 
company’s selection practice, and was 
trying to ascertain from other companies 
whether they were receiving the same 
complaints and were conscious of ~any 
changes in practice. 

An analysis of the situation would 
seem clearly to indicate the reason for 
this view. There is a portion of the 
new business received by all companies 
that is composed of doubtful risks; ap- 
plicants who have been rejected or rated 
by other companies or who know them- 
selves to be impaired lives. The number 
of such risks is practically constant in 
good times as in hard, and when new 
business is received in decreased volume 
the proportion of such risks to the whole 
is increased and the percentage of de- 
clined cases is increased. The corre- 
spondent from the other company that 
I have just mentioned sent me his de- 
clined percentage for several years, and 
the slight rise during the last two years 
was practically identical with our own. 
Again, the aspect of certain groups of 
risks has changed materially. One such 
group is that in which the cases present 
a financial question. As you know, many 
such risks while perfectly insurable sev- 
eral years ago have to be limited in 
amount today. It is my intention to dis- 
cuss this group more in detail later and 
merely mention it in passing here. 

Another matter with respect to selec- 
tion that I wish to touch on briefly is 
acceptance by one company after decli- 
nation by another. This, of course, does 
occur. Differences of opinion will exist 
as long as life insurance exists or horse 


racing. The point I wish to make is 
that the agent is always aware of ac- 
ceptance by another company after de- 
clination by his, and very often unaware 
that the risk he presents has been re- 
cently declined by another company. 


The Hottest Spot 


We now approach what is undoubtedly 
the hottest spot in life insurance selec- 
tion at the present time; selection against 
over-coverage. It has been known for 
many years that over-covered lives were 
bad risks, but the fact has never been 
borne in upon us more emphatically than 
during the past few years. Literally 
thousands of risks that have been in- 
sured by all the companies in the United 
States on a conservative financial basis 
have become over-insured by shrinkage 
of assets and income, and it is undeniable 
that in the process these risks have 
changed from good to bad risks and have 
returned a very high mortality. 

These conditions have undoubtedly 
created a feeling of unrest where the se- 
‘ection of large risks is concerned. I 
once heard a prominent official of a large 
company warn an assembly of underwrit- 
ers ogiinst getting gun-shy on large 
risks. That is an opinion in which we 
in The Mutual Life heartily concur. The 
conditions which made so many of our 
large risks over-insured could no more 
Se selected against that an epidemic of 
influenza. 

Nevertheless, articles which have ap- 
peared in the insurance press, together 
with the changed financial aspect of risks 
that have been presented, causing strict- 
er decisions than had been made on the 
same cases previously, have produced an 
‘mpression in some quarters that we were 
stricter in our financial selection than 
formerly. Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. Our standards, which 
we use when we analyze a case; our 
methods in arriving at a decision, and 
the amount of insurance which we will 
issue on a given date of facts, have not 
altered one iota since 1928. If change 
there has been, it is the risks that have 
changed, not our method. 


Over-Insurance 


Perhaps it will clarify the matter 
somewhat if we review in some detail 


~ the questions that make up this particu- 


lar field of selection. Why is over-in- 
surance unfavorable? What constitutes 
over-insurance and what means are 
adopted to select against it? 

First—Why is an over-insured risk an 
unfavorable risk ? 

“Are you afraid this man will com- 
mit suicide?” is a question asked us more 
frequently than perhaps any other. Well, 
yes, we are afraid of suicide but it is 
not by any means all we are afraid 
of. I do not intend any long discussion 
of suicide because it is the obvious haz- 
ard and also because it is not the major 
one. There is, however, one statement 
often made to us by agents and mana- 
gers that needs comment: “This man is 
not the suicide type.” In the last few 
years we have critically analyzed sev- 
eral hundred suicide claims, and _bar- 
ring a certain few where mental disease 
was clearly indicated in the family or 
personal history, I can positively assure 
you there is no such thing as a suicide 
type. Suicides come from all types and 
kinds, and the light-hearted, happy-go- 
lucky kind is just as apt to do it as 
any other. 

The factor that has the greatest influ- 
ence in making the group of over-in- 


sured lives unfavorable is adverse se- 
lection, both before and after acceptance. 
Adverse selection before acceptance 
usually involves knowledge on the part 
of an applicant of some condition that 
may not be discoverable on examination 
or inspection. Naturally, such cases do 
not occur in any great numbers, but they 
do occur and help to make the over-in- 
sured group unfavorable as they are 
usually of large size and result in very 
early deaths. 


Adverse Selection After Acceptance 


The principal factor, however, which 
makes this group unfavorable is the ad- 
verse selection after acceptance. This in 
simple language means that in general 
two things happen to an over-insured 
risk; it either lapses or turns bad. Con- 
sequently no matter how carefully you 
select your risks from the standpoint of 
health, habits and moral character, if 
you permit a definitely over-insured 
group to be placed upon the books, this 
group will start to turn bad immediately. 
In other words, no matter how good the 
group was when you took it, it cannot 
remain so. The poisoning process will 
start at once. This is the main cause 
for bad mortality in an over -insured 
group. 

There being no question as to the ad- 
verse character of over-insured lives, the 
question naturally arises, “What consti- 
tutes over-insurance ?” 

For the past several years writers on 
the subject have suggested and in some 
instances even urged the adoption of 
various rules to limit the amount of in- 
surance which a company shall issue on 
a given risk. The Mutual Life does not 
feel that this branch of selection can be 
handled by rule. The various cases sub- 
mitted vary too much in all their char- 
acteristics for any rule to annly, and the 
only way they can be handled is by 
thorough analysis and individual selec- 
tion. 


A Workable Formula 


While none of the various rules pro- 
posed has been adopted for even limited 
use by this company there has been one 
rule proposed which seems to aim more 
directly at the root of the matter. This 
rule takes a certain proportion of the 
risk’s income, which varies with the size 
of the income, but in the case of the 
larger incomes is 60%, and limits the 
amount of insurance to the cost of an 
annuity at this age paying that propor- 
tionate amount. If this formula be used, 
not as a rule, but as a method of or- 
derly mental approach to a thorough an- 
alysis of the case, it has much to recom- 
mend it. 

In analyzing any problem most men 
need a starting point, and this formula 
gives them at least a logical one. It 
makes a direct effort to assess the life 
value of a risk to his natural benefi- 
ciaries, which is after all what we are 
aiming at. It lends itself readily to in- 
dividual selection in that careful study 
of the risk’s characteristics, mode of life, 
general character, etc., may lead the un- 
derwriter to increase or diminish the 
proportion of income factor which is the 
root of the formula. While open to some 
criticism this method is far superior to 
the others proposed which are in the 
main arbitrary rules-of-thumb and not 
based on any logical premise. It is used 
to a certain small extent in our own 
office, in that it designates the point at 
which an underwriter of limited author- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Selection From Company Viewpoint 


By Austin D. Reiley 
Supervisor of Risks, Mutual Life 


Over a period of years. selection 
changes. Life insurance companies to- 
day are accepting many groups of risks 
considered uninsurable many years ago. 
This is due not only to more exact 
knowledge of mortality statistics, but also 
to improvement in general mortality be- 
cause of better health and hygienic con- 
ditions and improvement in medical 
service throughout the nation. So, even 
though a general liberalization is ap- 
parent, the officers of a life insurance 
company charged with the selection of 
its risks, realize that they must preserve 
underwriting balance which is vital to its 
success. 

Now the question arises as to whether 
this underwriting balance should shift 
with the times, either to one side or 
the other, either become more liberal or 
more strict in its selection practice. 


Increased Liability 


Let us first consider the question of 
increased liberality: 

In all periods of financial stress and 
depression, all life insurance companies 
experience an adverse selection that they 
are powerless to counteract. This is due 
to the high lapse rate which they all ex- 
perience. Naturally, it is the good risks 
that lapse and surrender their policies. 
Consequently, the underwriting balance 
is being upset without any changed ac- 
tion on the company’s part. In mak- 
ing sanitary surveys it is noticed that 
the prevalence of water-borne diseases 
rises during arid periods due to concen- 
tration of bacteria. This in reduced 
measure is what goes on in the mass 
of a life insurance company’s risks dur- 
ing periods of high lapse rate. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality of practically all_prominent com- 
panies in the United States has mate- 
rially risen during the past three years, 
and while the increased lapse rate is 
undoubtedly one of the contributing fac- 
tors, a large part of the rise is due to 
conditions directly attributable to the fi- 
nancial depression. Of these the out- 
standing factor is the increased suicide 
rate. In many instances this cause of 
death alone has been sufficient to change 
a relatively favorable mortality into a 
relatively unfavorable one, as compared 
with previous years. During these years, 
however, the first year mortality of this 
company has continued to be exception- 
ally favorable, which has been a very 
helpful factor. Consequently, to abandon 
our balanced underwriting and take ev- 
erything, and thus invite a high early 
mortality, would be to pile Pelion upon 
Ossa and Ossa on Olympus; a proceed- 
ing likely to be rewarded by a thunder- 
bolt from Jove. 


No Stricter Selection 


On the other hand, should selection 
be stricter and less liberal in times like 
the present than during ordinary pe- 
tiods? To this question also the answer 
must be “No.” The largest mortality 
Profit of a life insurance company is 
earned during the select period which is 
estimated to last for about seven years 
following examination. The larger the 
inflow of newly examined business there 
is, therefore, the greater the mortality 
Profit. It behooves the underwriter then 
to salvage every bit of good business 
€ can out of the cases presented, and 
this is doubly necessary when the volume 
Of new business is under normal and the 
lapse ratio is above normal. 

In the preceding statements I have 
tried to show why it is vitally necessary 


for the official charged with the duty of 
selection to pursue the even tenor of his 
underwriting way in hard times as in 
good times. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in times like these there are 
influences that make it appear as though 
selection were more rigid than usual, 
although such is not the case. 





AUSTIN D. REILEY 


A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a gentleman who holds the same 
position in a fine Eastern company that 
I do in our company. He stated that 
he was about to start on a tour of visits 
to his company’s agencies and that he 
had been receiving numerous complaints 
that his company had become more rigid 
in its selection. He said he was positive 
that there had been no change in his 
company’s selection practice, “and was 
trying to ascertain from other companies 
whether they were receiving the same 
complaints and were conscious of any 
changes in practice. 

An analysis of the situation would 
seem clearly to indicate the reason for 
this view. There is a portion of the 
new business received by all companies 
that is composed of doubtful risks; ap- 
plicants who have been rejected or rated 
by other companies or who know them- 
selves to be impaired lives. The number 
of such risks is practically constant in 
good times as in hard, and when new 
business is received in decreased volume 
the proportion of such risks to the whole 
is increased and the percentage of de- 
clined cases is increased. The corre- 
spondent from the other company that 
I have just mentioned sent me his de- 
clined percentage for several years, and 
the slight rise during the last two years 
was practically identical with our own. 
Again, the aspect of certain groups of 
risks has changed materially. One such 
group is that in which the cases present 
a financial question. As you know, many 
such risks while perfectly insurable sev- 
eral years ago have to be limited in 
amount today. It is my intention to dis- 
cuss this group more in detail later and 
merely mention it in passing here. 

Another matter with respect to selec- 
tion that I wish to touch on briefly is 
acceptance by one company after decli- 
nation by another. This, of course, does 
occur. Differences of opinion will exist 
as long as life insurance exists or horse 


racing. The point I wish to make is 
that the agent is always aware of ac- 
ceptance by another company after de- 
clination by his, and very often unaware 
that the risk he presents has been re- 
cently declined by another company. 


The Hottest Spot 


We now approach what is undoubtedly 
the hottest spot in life insurance selec- 
tion at the present time ; selection against 
over-coverage. It has been known for 
many years that over-covered lives were 
bad risks, but the fact has never been 
borne in upon us more emphatically than 
during the past few years. Literally 
thousands of risks that have been in- 
sured by all the companies in the United 
States on a conservative financial basis 
have become over-insured by shrinkage 
of assets and income, and it is undeniable 
that in the process these risks have 
changed from good to bad risks and have 
returned a very high mortality. 

These conditions have undoubtedly 
created a feeling of unrest where the se- 
‘ection of large risks is concerned. I 
once heard a prominent official of a large 
company warn an assembly of underwrit- 
ers aginst getting gun-shy on large 
risks. That is an opinion in which we 
in The Mutual Life heartily concur. The 
conditions which made so many of our 
large risks over-insured could no more 
‘e selected against that an epidemic of 
influenza. 

Nevertheless, articles which have ap- 
peared in the insurance press, together 
with the changed financial aspect of risks 
that have been presented, causing strict- 
er decisions than had been made on the 
same cases previously, have produced an 
‘mpression in some quarters that we were 
stricter in our financial selection than 
formerly. Nothing could be _ further 
from the truth. Our standards, which 
we use when we analyze a case; our 
methods in arriving at a decision, and 
the amount of insurance which we will 
issue on a given date of facts, have not 
altered one iota since 1928. If change 
there has been, it is the risks that have 
changed, not our method. 


Over-Insurance 


Perhaps it will clarify the matter 
somewhat if we review in some detail 
the questions that make up this particu- 
lar field of selection. Why is over-in- 
surance unfavorable? What constitutes 
over-insurance and what means are 
adopted to select against it? 

First—Why is an over-insured risk an 
unfavorable risk? 

“Are you afraid this man will com- 
mit suicide?” is a question asked us more 
frequently than perhaps any other. Well, 
yes, we are afraid of suicide but it is 
not by any means all we are afraid 
of. I do not intend any long discussion 
of suicide because it is the obvious haz- 
ard and also because it is not the major 
one. There is, however, one statement 
often made to us by agents and mana- 
gers that needs comment: “This man is 
not the suicide type.” In the last few 
years we have critically analyzed sev- 
eral hundred suicide claims, and_bar- 
ring a certain few where mental disease 
was clearly indicated in the family or 
personal history, I can positively assure 
you there is no such thing as a suicide 
type. Suicides come from all types and 
kinds, and the light-hearted, happy-go- 
lucky kind is just as apt to do it as 
any other. 

The factor that has the greatest influ- 
ence in making the group of over-in- 


sured lives unfavorable is adverse se- 
lection, both before and after acceptance. 
Adverse selection before acceptance 
usually involves knowledge on the part 
of an applicant of some condition that 
may not be discoverable on examination 
or inspection. Naturally, such cases do 
not occur in any great numbers, but they 
do occur and help to make the over-in- 
sured group unfavorable as they are 
usually of large size and result in very 
early deaths. 


Adverse Selection After Acceptance 


The principal factor, however, which 
makes this group unfavorable is the ad- 
verse selection after acceptance. This in 
simple language means that in general 
two things happen to an over-insured 
risk; it either lapses or turns bad. Con- 
sequently no matter how carefully you 
select your risks from the standpoint of 
health, habits and moral character, if 
you permit a definitely over-insured 
group to be placed upon the books, this 
group will start to turn bad immediately. 
In other words, no matter how good the 
group was when you took it, it cannot 
remain so. The poisoning process will 
start at once. This is the main cause 
for bad mortality in an over -insured 
group. 

There being no question as to the ad- 
verse character of over- insured lives, the 
question naturally arises, “What consti- 
tutes over-insurance ?” 

For the past several years writers on 
the subject have suggested and in some 
instances even urged the adoption of 
various rules to limit the amount of in- 
surance which a company shall issue on 
a given risk. The Mutual Life does not 
feel that this branch of selection can be 
handled by rule. The various cases sub- 
mitted vary too much in all their char- 
acteristics for any rule to annly, and the 
only way they can be handled is by 
thorough analysis and individual selec- 
tion. 


A Workable Formula 


While none of the various rules pro- 
posed has been adopted for even limited 
use by this company there has been one 
rule proposed which seems to aim more 
directly at the root of the matter. This 
rule takes a certain proportion of the 
risk’s income, which varies with the size 
of the income, but in the case of the 
larger incomes is 60%, and limits the 
amount of insurance to the cost of an 
annuity at this age paying that propor- 
tionate amount. If this formula be used, 
not as a rule, but as a method of or- 
derly mental approach to a thorough an- 
alysis of the case, it has much to recom- 
mend it. 

In analyzing any problem most men 
need a starting point, and this formula 
gives them at least a logical one. It 
makes a direct effort to assess the life 
value of a risk to his natural benefi 
ciaries, which is after all what we are 
aiming at. It lends itself readily to in- 
dividual selection in that careful study 
of the risk’s characteristics, mode of life, 
general character, etc., may lead the un- 
derwriter to increase or diminish the 
proportion of income factor which is the 
root of the formula. While open to some 
criticism this method is far superior to 
the others proposed which are in the 
main arbitrary rules-of-thumb and not 
based on any logical premise. It is used 
to a certain small extent in our own 
office, in that it designates the point at 
which an underwriter of limited author- 
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Historical Sketches Draw Interest 
At Northwestern Mutual Convention 


The home office of the Northwestern 
Mutual in Milwaukee was a busy place 
this week, the occasion being the fifty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Association 
of Agents of the company celebrating the 
Northwestern’s seventy-five years of ex- 
istence. The convention was a gay and 
stimulating affair, although there was 
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one regret held by all—that William D. 
Van Dyke, the company’s president who 
died in June, could not be among those 
present. 

Dramatic episodes commemorating the 
company’s anniversary helped to make 
the program more than usually entertain- 
ing. These, which were staged and pro- 
duced by Olivia Orth, covered such events 
as the founding of the company, the de- 
cision to move the home office to Mil- 
waukee, the first death loss, revision of 
the reserve basis in 1870, Judge Palmer’s 
25th anniversary as president, and the 
publication of the Northwestern’s Credo. 

Dr. Albright Wins 26th Medal 

The convention opened on Monday 
morning, the address of welcome being 
given by Sam T. Swansen, general coun- 
sel, and the response by Charles F. Ax- 
elson, president of the Association of 
Agents. A feature of interest at this 
session was the presentation of company 
prizes and certificates of merit by Super- 
intendent of Agencies Charles H. Par- 
sons Dr. Charles E. Albright, well 
known star producer of the company, was 
presented with his twenty-sixth gold 
medal. This is the Class AA award 
which the company makes annually to 
the agent writing the greatest paid vol- 
ume. Since 1905 when Dr. Albright start- 
ed as an agent for the company he has 
written a total of more than $57,600,000 
of business in the Northwestern, in ad- 
dition to business placed in other com- 
panies. During the last fourteen years 
his annual total has always been in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. 

Three special luncheons were held on 
Monday at the Pfister Hotel; for special 
and soliciting agents, for district agents 
and for general agents. Ernest H. Ear- 
ley of the Atkinson Agency in Brook- 
lyn presided at the special agents‘ lunch- 
eon, at which the principal speaker was 
Dr. Gus W. Dyer of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, who spoke on “The New Industrial 
Revolution and the Depression.” C. M. 
Stiller of Kansas presided at the dis- 
trict agents’ luncheon. The speakers 
were Vice-President M. J. Cleary, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Agencies R. P. 
Thierbach, and three district agents: T. 

\. Lauer, Ill.; C. A. Smith, Ind., and 
O. A. Sanks, II. 

The remainder of Monday was given 
over to tours of the home office building 


and a dinner-dance in the evening, held 
at the Eagles Club. 


Luncheon For C. L. U.’s 


Martin P. Coonan of Minnesota pre- 
sided at the Tuesday morning meeting. 
Among those who spoke were Freeman 
Essex of Oregon, on “The Buyers of To- 
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day”; W. D. McLain of Illinois on “The 
Special Retirement Endowments”; and 
E. R. Young of Michigan on “The Suc- 
cessful Agent.” A Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter luncheon was held on Tuesday 
at the Hotel Pfister, presided over by 
Ben S. McGiveran of Wisconsin. 

A presentation of the playlet, “What 
Price Policy Loans,” by the Philadelphia 
Agency of the Northwestern, was one of 
the afternoon features on Tuesday. The 
speakers at this session, which was pre- 
sided over by A. D. Fogarty of Iowa, 
were Philip Cohen of New York, on “The 
Reconstruction of Estates,” and Profes- 
sor S. N. Stevens of Northwestern Uni- 
versity on “Hidden Reserves.” Vice- 
President Cleary was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet, held in the evening at 
the Hotel Pfister. An address was given 
by Merle Thorpe, editor of “Nation’s 
Business,” followed by entertainment. 

The final session, held on Wednesday 
morning, was presided over by C. B. H. 
Loventhal of Tennessee. The main fea- 
ture of this meeting was the “Display 
of Achievement,” directed by George TI. 
Kutcher of New York, with the assist- 
ance of H. L. Cramer of Indiana and 
Herbert L. Smith of Pennsylvania. 

Considerable pains had been taken to 
make the ladies attending the convention 
feel at home and a number of special 
features were arranged for their benefit. 
One of these was a bridge party on Tues- 
day afternoon, and another a dinner and 
concert that evening. 





BIG CROWD AT PRU OUTING 

More than 9,000 home office employes 
of the Prudential, with their families and 
friends, enjoyed the company’s annual 
outing, held at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, Thursday of last week. William 
E. Nevitt was chairman of the committee 
which handled the arrangements. 





Northwestern Mutual, 75 Years Old, 
Was Born in Period of Depression 


General Counsel Sam T. Swansen Tells Story of Company’s 
Expansion; Says There is Better Psychology in 
Business Throughout Nation 


A feature of interest and importance 
on the program of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary convention of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Milwaukee this week was 
the address of welcome delivered at the 
Monday morning session by Sam _ T. 
Swansen, general counsel of the com- 
pany. Mr. Swansen substituted for the 
late President W. D. Van Dyke, who 
customarily welcomed the company’s 
producers. 

The accomplishments of the North- 
western Mutual in its three-quarter cen- 
tury of activity were cited by Mr. Swan- 
sen, who also commented on current con- 
ditions and current trends in life insur- 
ance. It is his opinion that it is not 
undue optimism to believe that there is 
now evidence of some improvement in 
business conditions, that there has been 
a quieting down of nervousness here and 
abroad and this has brought a better 
psychology in business throughout the 
nation. 

Some excerpts from Mr. Swensen’s ad- 
dress are given here: 

First Western Company 

The Northwestern was born March 2, 
1857, when the Governor of the State ap- 
proved Chapter 129 of the Private and 
Local Laws of that year. There was 
then no operating life insurance company 
domiciled west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The Act names thirty-six Wis- 
consin residents, and declares them “and 
all other persons who may hereafter as- 
sociate with them, in the manner herein- 
after prescribed,” to be a “body politic 
and corporate, by the name of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of the 
State of Wisconsin.” A few years later 
the name was changed to the one now 
in use. 

The Northwestern was fortunate in its 


sponsors. Most, if not all, of the thirty- 
six, who were also declared to be the 
first Board of Trustees, would easily be 
listed in “Who’s Who” in Wisconsin had 
there been such a publication. Of the in- 
corporators, fifteen were merchants, com- 
bined as to some with banking and one 
had the further distinction of being the 
father of Frances Willard; ten were law- 
yers; four bankers, one of whom was 
also interested in lumber and railroads; 
two farmers; two hotel proprietors; two 
doctors; and one a newspaper editor. Of 
the whole number, nine at some time 
held legislative or executive positions, 
and of these two were United States 
senators, one a governor of the state, 
and one a Wisconsin territorial treasurer. 
Of the ten lawyers, five at some time 
occupied high judicial positions in the 
state. 

In size the company has probably far 
exceeded expectations. Early records, 
and later ones, indicate that this is so. 
By 1869 the minutes show the assets 
more than satisfied the trustees, and 
membership was three times larger than 
had been looked for. In its report for 
that year the executive committee re- 
marked further that these accomplish- 
ments would have been greater still, ex- 
cept for the company’s location, as busi- 
ness was not solicited in older commer- 
cial centers where wealth had been ac- 
cumulated, but among the “hardy bone 
and sinew of the nation,” and while poli- 
cies were smaller, “its basis is broader 
and its foundation more stable and safe.” 

Territorial Expansion 

The Northwestern gave early evidence 
of an aggressive spirit. For one year 
only was business confined to the State 
of Wisconsin. In 1859 it invaded the 
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CAN YOU QUALIFY 





bility to train and recruit men for an established 
New York City Agency of a large Eastern 
Company? 

You must be between thirty and forty, with a suc- 
cessful experience in recruiting and training men 
for work in a metropolitan territory—excellent 
future and substantial salary. 

Your letter (which will be held in strict confidence) 
must give all necessary information—including past 


connections. 
Address Box 1203, 
THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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STILL 
GOOD 


The Paid Business for the First 
Six Months of 1932 Exceed the 
1931 January-June Figures. 


THE 


Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 
Provident Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 























Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 


one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Convention of ‘Iravelers 


Leading Producers of United States and Canada Meet in 
Quebec; Company Has Nearly $80,000,000 Invested 
In Dominion 


The Travelers recently held a conven- 
tion in Quebec of leaders in life, auto- 
mobile, accident, burglary and group in- 
surance production. Thev came from all 
parts of the United States and of the 


Dominion. It was opened by President 
Zacher. His talk is summarized else- 
where. 


Mr. Zacher introduced Superintendent 
Dugal of the Province of Quebec who 
pointed out the history of the Province 
and of the ancient city of Quebec. He 
described insurance as “the great hu- 
manitarian business of the world today.” 
Discussing insurance problems he 
thought that high lapse ratios could be 
partly blamed on such factors as bad 
selling and over-selling. He told what 
his office is doing in combatting misrep- 
resentation and twisting. He praised the 
character of the men running and repre- 
senting the Travelers. 

H. LeRoy Shaw, Montreal manager of 
life, accident and group, gave an inter- 
esting account of how business is con- 
ducted on a bi-lingual basis in a Prov- 
ince. He said 75% of the population of 
Quebec is French. 

George B. Foster, attorney and legal 
agent and a member of the board of the 
Travelers, also discussed Quebec in a 
speech. “Canada experienced less infla- 
tion during the boom years,” he said. 
“As a result she is suffering less of a 
reaction today. With her tremendous 
natural resources the future is bright.” 


Travelers Canadian Growth 


Mr. Foster related some of the history 
of the Travelers in Canada. The Trav- 
elers, he said, was established in Canada 
before confederation. Thus it is older 
than the Dominion itself. Its premium 
income has grown from $287,000 in 1901 
to $5,100,000 in 1931. Claims paid have 
increased from $180,000 in 1901 to $3,- 
470,000 in 1931, while its investment in 
Canadian securities has increased from 
$14,300,000 in 1921 to $79,500,000 in 1931. 

“Any company which | invests nearly 
$80,000,000 in a country,” said Mr. Fos- 
ter, “has a very real interest in that 
country. The Travelers has this very 
real interest. The Travelers is bullish 
on Canada. It is not selling Canada 
short.” 

The fifth speaker on the program was 
Major Howard A. Giddings, head of the 
casualty production division. Stressing 
the need of more system, he said: 
“When I was a young field assistant and 
had the whole state of Connecticut as 
my territory, I learned that the best way 
to turn in a good report was to go where 
I was surest to get a risk. Get that one 
first, then go to the next best place.” 


600 in Attendance 


H. H. Armstrong, vice-president in 
charge of life production, said that in at- 
tendance at the convention were more 
than 600 men and women from nearly 
every province in Canada and nearly ev- 
ery state in the Union. He called them 
the true winners over the depression. 
San Francisco sent the largest delega- 
tion, with thirty-six to its credit, and 
55 John Street was next with thirty. Five 
out of the 603 delegates were women who 
had qualified in their own right. Six 
Travelers’ fathers and Travelers’ sons 
were among those qualified. 

The closing speaker of the first day 
was Professor William B. Bailey, econ- 
omist of the Travelers, who gave an 
interesting diagnosis of business condi- 
tions today. 

Following John E. Ahern, secretary of 
the accident department, whose talk is 
in part reproduced elsewhere, and Con- 




















President L. E. Zacher and C. C. Klee, 


Binghamton, accident leader 


rad C. Klee, accident leader for 1931, 
Jesse W. Randall, secretary of the cas- 
ualty department spoke. Mr. Randall 
dealt in detail with the problems which 
are being faced in compensation and 
automobile insurance. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that a heavy underwrit- 
ing loss was suffered by the companies 
in these lines last year, and that neces- 
sary measures were being taken to avoid 
a repetition of this loss. 


J. H. Coburn’s Address 


James H. Coburn, vice-president of the 
Travelers Indemnity, discussed burglary 
and other lines. The use of electric ma- 
chinery he said is spreading rapidly. Pre- 
miums in this line have been steadily 
growing over the past ten years, so that 
today they equal the boiler line. As a 


matter of fact, many companies are_buy- . 


ing machinery insurance for the same 
reasons that they buy boiler insurance. 
That is, to get the expert insurance com- 
pany inspection service on their machin- 
ery and equipment. 


The engineering and inspection service 


of the Travelers, he said, has been re- 
vised to handle machinery lines so that 
they are now equipped to give the same 

















An Unusual Opportunity 


An established general agency wants a man capable 
of taking charge of a full-time organization and possess- 
ing ability to train and supervise men after hiring them. 
Address Box 1204 
The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton Street 
New York 


Unsound Insurance 
Must Be Eliminated 


ZACHER’S TALK AT QUEBEC 





Travelers President Thinks Competition 
Has Forced Into Life Policies Pro- 
visions Which Are Not Life Ins. 





President L. Edmund Zacher of the 
Travelers, in talking before field leaders 
of the company at the recent conven- 
tion held in Quebec, said: 

“To understand the position of the 
Travelers today it is necessary to go 
back to 1926 or earlier. In those days 
many men were making money faster 
than they could spend it, and they bought 
life, accident and automobile insurance 
freely. They gorged themselves with 
pleasures and good times. Those of us 
who had experienced previous booms and 
depressions knew that this could not last. 
The Travelers started then, more than 
three years before the crash, to prepare 
for what it felt must follow.” — ; 

After outlining some of the difficulties 
faced by the railroads, the farmer and 
the home owner, and expressing the 
oninion that we were at least half way 
through our present difficulties, and that 
the turn might come when a short crop 
either here or abroad assured the farmer 
a good price for his harvest which would 
enable him to replace his worn down 
tools, Mr. Zacher turned to the various 
lines of insurance. re 

“The Life insurance companies in the 
past two or three vears have borne the 
brunt of a great deal of grief,” he said. 
“They have had heavy suicide losses and 
a steady drain of policy loans. 

“For example, here’s a rich man, worth 
a lot of money. Through the fault of 
a neighbor, he suffers a heavy loss. He 
needs money. The bank is unwilling to 
make him a loan. So he seeks further 
and finally comes to his life insurance 
policy—and there is his hope—he applies 
for a loan. He gets it—and with it a 
peace of mind. We’ve been paying these 
out for the last two years and it is not 





high grade service in this line that has 
long been given to boiler insurance. The 
Travelers has a_ splendidly equipped 
chemical laboratory which is prepared to 
render valuable services to policyholders. 
Tests made by this laboratory have saved 
American manufacturers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Much more can be 
saved if they are told about it and avail 
themselves of its services. 

The premier family liability, the store- 
keepers policy and the sports liability— 
which were initiated during the past 
eighteen months—have been doing very 
well. Burglary losses have been step- 
ping up rapidly in recent years. The 
losses for the first five months of 1932 
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unlikely that this demand will continue 
for another year. 


“Competition has forced into life in- 
surance contracts features which are not 
life insurance. These must come out. 
We're willing to suffer a loss of business 
to cut out these bad features. We cut 
out the disability provision. We're going 
to cut out other things before we're 
through. These contemplated changes 
are based on the thinking we have been 
doing since 1926. 


“Accident insurance is as good today 
as it was twenty-five years ago. Unfor- 
tunately, many agents overlook the op- 
portunities it offers. The ( Group business 
has held up well, considering what has 
happened to payrolls. Automobile liabil- 
ity is holding up remarkably well. Com- 
pensation as you know is bad. 

“*What can we do for the field to help 
them sell?’ is a very live question in 
the home office today. For the past few 
years we have been suggesting methods 
of selling. We have made some prog- 
ress. We hope to make more. The 
home office and the field is a unit. We 
have just as much interest in every town 
or territory as has the agent who is 
domiciled there. Whenever we can do 
anything to help, we want to do it. 

“The coming year means work. Hard- 
er work for all of us than ever before. 
There are more people who are feeling 
discouraged. They must be shown that 
their dollars can be made safer by put- 
ting them in our hands. Watch the young 
men. They will be the men who will 
wipe the slate clean. They are the men 
to cultivate.” 


J. E. SILVERSTEIN PRESIDENT 





Life Underwriters Association of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Elects Officers; Woman 
Made Vice-President 

At the annual election of the new 
board of directors of the Rochester Life 
Underwriters, Inc., Joseph E. Silverstein 
of the Mutual Life of New York was 
elected president to succeed Dean H. 
Taylor, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Miss Ellen M. Putnam, C.L.U., 
National Life of Vermont, was elected 
vice-president and James L. Wright, 
Connecticut General, succeeds himself as 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Rochester Life Underwriters 
closed a successful year with a_ paid 
membership. of 301, which is one more 
than the membership of June 30, 1931. 
While no membership campaign was car- 
ried on Lloyd Somers, membership com 
mittee chairman, gave untiring efforts 
during the whole year to build up a sub- 
stantial membership. 

Board of directors consists of Presi- 
dent Silverstein, Miss Putnam, Mr. Tay- 
lor; and Fred Lewis, Berkshire; William 
Howard, Prudential; Frank Baxter, John 
Hancock; George Shaw, New York Life; 
George Johnson, Travelers; George Far- 
rell, Connecticut Mutual. 





USING COIN BANK APPEAL 





Eastern Life Plan Gives Policyholders 
Incentive to Keep Up Premium 
Payments; Agents Like Idea 
To facilitate the payment of premiums 
the Eastern Life recently hit upon the 
idea of providing coin banks for its 
agents to present to new policyholders. 
Getting the insured to put as much as 
twenty-five cents a day in the bank has 
made it all the easier for agents to keep 
business on the books as well as making 

new contacts. 

So well has the idea taken hold that 
one agent, Morris Schleicker, recently 
secured seven apps solely on the coin 
bank appeal. All of these prospects had 
previously postponed the purchase of in- 
surance until the fall but could not resist 
Mr. Schleicher’s plan of daily savings. 
These banks will hold about $18 in vari- 
ous coins. 
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Paul E. Orr Joins Head 
Office of Manhattan 


TO ASSIST SUPT. OF AGENCIES 








Experience in New York City, Buffalo 
and Georgia; Once a General 
Agent 





Paul E. Orr has been appointed as- 
sistant to the superintendent of agents 
of the Manhattan Life. He became an 
insurance man when he joined the Trav- 
elers in 1919 in Atlanta, first as personal 
producer, later as assistant life manager 
for Georgia. From 1921 to 1923 he was 
manager of W. R. Collins & Co., New 
York, in life and general insurance and 
at the same time was executive secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York. 

In 1923 he was made assistant man- 
ager of the State Insurance Fund of New 
York, in charge of acquisition where he 
made a fine record. 

In 1929 he took over the general 
agency of the Union Central at Buffalo, 
producing a substantial volume of busi- 
ness in addition to his agency activities. 
He then came to New York to go with 
the Charles B. Knight agency. 





MO. STATE WINS BANK SUIT 





To Get Share of 67% Distribution of 
Closed Louisville Bank On 
Deposit Certificates 
The Missouri State Life of St. Louis is 
entitled to receive its share in the 67% 
liquidation dividend on $500,000 in cer- 
tificates of deposit issued by the National 
Bank of Kentucky which closed its doors 
last year according to decision of the 
Federal Court at Louisville. In addition 
the Missouri State will share in all future 
dividends paid to depositors of the bank. 
It is expected that an additional dividend 
of 13% will be declared and other pay- 
ments before final liquidation of the 
bank. Attorneys for the bank resisted 
payment on the grounds that the $500,000 


250 Attend Guardian 
Convention in Quebec 


MILES WINS PRESIDENT’S CUP 





P. F. Broughton Company Production 
Leader with More Than $3,000,000 
for Club Year 





“Present-Day Prospecting” was the 
main theme of the 1932 convention of 
the Leaders Club of the Guardian Life, 
held the latter part of last week at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec. There 
were about 250 in attendance including 
home office executives, producers and 
guests. 

The executive committee of the Lead- 
ers Club selected the following officers 
for the coming year: president, Paul 
Alexander, Brooklyn; first vice-presi- 
dent, Philip F. Broughton, New York; 
second vice-president, A. L. Beck, Buf- 
falo; vice-presidents-at-large, L. D. Lan- 
dau of New York, N. W. Remole of 
Minneapolis, T. J. Miles of Tampa, and 
C. H. Von Breton of Los Angeles. 

Manager T. J. Miles of Tampa, Fia., 
won the President’s Cup, his agency hav- 
ing shown the greatest all-around prog- 
ress during the preceding calendar year. 
President Carl Heye made the award at 
a banquet held Friday evening. Vice- 
President James A. McLain served as 
toastmaster at the banquet. 

It was announced at the convention 
that P. F. Broughton was company pro- 
duction leader, his club year paid total- 
ling well over $3,000,000. J. M. Eisen- 
drath of New York was second, with 
more than $1,000,000 and J. H. Paley of 
Rochester was third. Premier honors in 
the 100 Paid Lives Club went to R. A. 
Trubey of Fargo, with 138% lives. 





in certificates of deposit were issued by 
the bank in connection with an agree- 
ment that they were to be used in settle- 
ment of a loan to the Associated Life 
Insurance Co., a subsidiary of Caldwell 


& Co., Nashville. 
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Disability Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that the delivery of the policy to Miss 
Maloney was intended as a gift and that 
all right to ownership had been trans- 
ferred to her. The Appellate Division 
upheld this viewpoint. 

Judge Pound’s Opinion 

Judge Pound, in his opinion, which re- 
versed the Appellate Division’s decision, 
said in part: 

On the face of the policy the insured, 
not the beneficiary, is entitled to the dis- 
ability payments. The policy also pro- 
vides: “The insured may, without the 
consent of the beneficiary, receive every 
benefit, exercise every right and enjoy 
every privilege conferred upon the in- 
sured by this policy.” 

The question of the right to disability 
payments has not been litigated. Does 
such right pass to a donee of the policy 
or remain with the insured who has 
sought to protect himself should he be- 
come disabled? Is it purely personal in 
its character, intended for the insured’s 
own benefit or can it be made the sub- 
ject of a gift? 

The two causes of action are substan- 
tially different as to the rights and in- 
terests affected. The rights established 
in the first action, viz, that Helen R. 
Maloney is the owner of the policy, that 
the beneficiary cannot be changed by the 
committee and that the beneficiary is 
entitled to the possession of the policy 
are not, in the circumstances, destroyed 
or impaired by the prosecution of the 
second action to recover disability pay- 
ments payable to the insured. In such 
circumstances the defense of res judi- 
cata is limited to the point actually de- 
termined. 

The right to the dividend rests on an- 
other footing. The gift of the policy to 
Miss Maloney carries the right to divi- 
dends apportioned to the policy. 
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THE IDEAL INVESTMENT POLICY 


Our “Seven Point Special” policy contains the following features: 
(1) A death benefit before age 60 


Or: 


and 


(3) At age 60: paid-up life insurance 
policy for $22,920, 
There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz., PaidUp Endowment In- 


surance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endowment; or Paid-Up Life Insurance 
plus Cash Balance. 


(2) An income at age 60 (guaranteed for 


120 months), 
or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and paid-up 


life insurance for $10,000. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point Special” pro- 
vides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President. 
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Geo. King, Celebrated 
British Actuary, Dead 


TAUGHT MANY PROMINENT MEN 





Was Member of Actuarial Society of 
America; Got Gold Medal from 
Institute of Actuaries 





One of the most distinguished men in 
the scientific side of life insurance died 
in England recently when George King, 
FILA. F.F.A., F.A.S., passed away at 
the age of 85. Until taken ill about nine- 
teen months ago he was in wonderful 














GEORGE KING 


health with a capacity of work which 
was extraordinary. 

Discussing his career The Policy- 
Holder of London says: 

Although born in Scotland he was ed- 
ucated in London, and commenced work 
with a firm of East India merchants. 
Later he joined the head office staff of 
the Alliance as actuarial assistant, after 
which he was for a time secretary of 
the Glasgow and London Fire Office. 
From 1885-96 he was secretary and ac- 
tuary of the Atlas, and from 1896-1901 
actuary of the London. In 1901 he com- 
menced business as a consulting actuary, 
and in this capacity his skill and judg- 
ment earned him a world wide reputa- 
tion, and in a few years he built up a 
large and valuable connection. 

Taught Many Actuaries 


Mr. King became a Fellow of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries by examination! as 
long ago as 1874. He was a tutor of the 
Institute for some years, and was elected 
to the council in 1883, and with the ex- 
ception of one brief interval continued 
to serve on that body until 1916. He 
served the Institute in many other direc- 
tions, namely as honorary secretary, 
vice-president, examiner, and editor of 
the journal. One of his most noteworthy 
achievements was the compilation of the 
life tables from the 1911 census, a task 
which he undertook on behalf of the 
State, and he was the author of many 
books and publications on actuarial sub- 
jects, some of which have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages. 

In addition to being a member of the 
Institute of Actuaries Mr. King was a 
Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries and 
a member of the Actuarial Society of 
America. In 1927 he was presented by 
the Institute of Actuaries with a gold 
medal which bore an inscription reading 
as follows :—“Presented to George King, 
F.I.A., F.F.A., F.A.S., in recognition 
of long and distinguished service ren- 
dered to the Institute of Actuaries and 
to actuarial science—June, 1927,” Sir Jo- 
Sseph Burn, who made the presentation, 
said it was their pleasure and privilege 
to pay a tribute of affection and honour 
to their old friend, and reminded his 
audience that Mr. King was passing his 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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HIS striking advertisement ap- 

peared in the Saturday Evening 
Post of July 9, and in the August issue 
of the American Magazine. It is one 
of the units that comprise the aggres- 
sive selling campaign backed by The 
Union Central. In New York alone, at 
least one out of every four families 
will receive this message. 


The advertisement carries a strong 
emotional appeal to parents—concen- 
trated on The Union Central Education 
policy. 


In addition to this magazine advertis- 
ing, a chain of powerful Columbia 
stations, including WABC, carries the 





WHAT FATHER COULD EVADE 
UESTION? 








same story to thou- 
sands of additional 
listeners in the New York territory. 


“Roses and Drums”’ is the intriguing 
title of the program. It is broadcast 
every Sunday evening from 6:30 to 
7:00 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time. 


And that’s not nearly all of the story! 
The Union Central has developed a 
plan of presenting this plan that really 
clicks! 


If you’d like to know more about it, a 
visit to any one of the Knight branches 
listed below will give you full details. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 





The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. . 
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Investment Element 
One of Strong Factors 


HOW ACCUMULATIONS GROW 





H. T. Wolterg, Actuary, Wisconsin In- 
surance Department, Tells How Sur- 


render Values Are Fixed 





The investment element in life insur- 
ance is one of its strong advantages as 
pointed out in an informative article by 
H. T. Wolterg, actuary of the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department, in a recent issue 
of the United States Daily. Mr. Wol- 
terg shows that because a great majority 
of policies outstanding are on a level pre- 
mium basis and cover periods longer than 
one year the companies are required by 
law to maintain funds sufficient to bal- 
ance the required reserves. 

Agents sometimes hear the complaint 
that the surrender value of a policy is 
not large enough in view of the premi- 
ums paid. Mr. Wolterg points out that 
these people do not understand that the 
amount due is determined by the terms 
of the policy. The contract is drawn so 
that the surrender value is substantially 
the same as the reserve which represents 
the accumulation of the excess that the 
policyholder has paid over the required 
amount to pay death losses and expenses 
during the existence of the policy. As 
no surrender values are customarily al- 
lowed during the first and second years 
of the policy it is unprofitable to sur- 
render policies that have been in force 
beyond that time. 


Basis of Accumulations 


Explaining the basis of the accumula- 
tions Mr. Wolterg says that the amount 
accumulated in 20 years on a 20-payment 
life insurance policy for $1,000 issued at 
age 20, is $410.03. On a whole life pol- 
icy issued at the same age and for the 
same amount with premiums payable dur- 
ing the entire lifetime, the accumulation 
at the end of 20 years would be $174.90. 
The difference of $235.13 is reflected in 
the premium rate. One of the life in- 
surance companies doing business in Wis- 
consin charges $20.41 a year for such a 
20-payment contract and $13.01 for the 
whole life contract with premiums pay- 
able during the entire lifetime. The 
same company would charge only $7.97 
for the first year’s protection of $1,000 
at age 20 on a one-year term policy that 
can be renewed from year to year for 
several years, but the cost increases 
yearly. The savings feature thus notice- 
ably affects the premium. 

It has been found in the experience of 
the various life insurance companies that 
term insurance on a yearly increasing 
rate basis or for short terms on a level 
rate basis is the most desirable form of 
protection in only a very limited number 
of cases. Experience has shown that 
level rate policies for longer periods more 
nearly meet the needs of the insuring 
public. 





BUYERS OF $10,000 POLICIES 


Among the buyers of policies of $10,000 
or over from the list compiled by the 
Lincoln National last month, men in 
managerial positions ranked first. Man- 
agers of nearly every common type of 
industry now operating were listed. Next 
to those came professional men, and fol- 
lowing them were owners of businesses. 
The above is for the total amount of all 
classes. In individual groups, retail deal- 
ers led all the rest by a comfortable mar- 
gin. Bank managers were second, and 
officers of the Army and Navy were 
third. Specific occupations showing pur- 
chasing power, in addition to those above 
named, were: Dairy farmers, wholesale 
dealers, clerks, automobile dealers re- 
tail, professors, designers and drafts- 
men, collectors, students, owners of 
transfer companies, and auctioneers. 


NEW ATLANTIC LIFE POLICY 
_ The Atlantic Life is issuing a new pol- 
icy contract, a retirement income en- 
dowment at age 60, supplementing a 
similar policy maturing at age 65. 


CONN. MUTUAL GAINS 
More Than Half of Company’s Agencies 
Are Showing Increase Over 
Last Year 

More than one-half of the agencies of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, or thirty- 
one, have registered thus far this year 
an increase in paid-for business as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year. Some of the increases are 
quite substantial. 

Those agencies ahead are: Albany, 
Atlanta, Bangor, Boston, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Erie, Greensboro, Harris- 
burg, Hartford, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, Lane 
Agency of New York, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Black Agency of Philadelphia, 
Lombar Agency of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Ore., Providence, Ra- 
leigh, Rockford, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Scranton, Seattle and Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 





G. S. ELLIS ANNIVERSARY 

George S. Ellis, manager in Portland, 
Me., for the Phoenix Mutual, has com- 
pleted twenty years with the company. 
His ability as a photographer has made 
it possible for Phoenix Mutualists to pre- 
serve some fine memories of their con- 
ventions. 


W. J. McGEE PROMOTED 





Franklin Life Names General Agent as 
Supervisor for Company in Okla- 
homa and Texas 

W. J. McGee has been appointed su- 
pervisor of the Franklin Life’s agency 
organization in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Mr. McGee has been general agent for 
the company at Sherman, Texas, and 
vice-president of the Quarter Million 
Club. 

He has had a successful career in the 
business. Joining the Franklin in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, at Houston, Mo., he was 
later transferred to Sherman, where he 
became one of the leading general 
agents. He has been active in Chamber 
of Commerce work in Sherman and is 
now president of the Rotary Club there. 





NATION’S WEALTH BROKEN? 

America is credited with operating 26,- 
800,000 automobiles; with more than 20,- 
500,000 telephones; 20,441,249 electrically 
wired homes; 15,000,000 gas ranges; 16,- 
679,253 radios; 9,068,000 vacuum cleaners; 
7,185,000 electric washing machines, 3,- 
300,000 electric sewing machines, and 2,- 
625,000 electric ice boxes. This is more 
evidence (?) says the “Emancipator” of 
the Lincoln National, that the wealth of 
this country is “broken by depression.” 


MURDERER CAN’T COLLECT 





Prudential Wins Case Growing Out of 
Cremation of Mrs. Elisabeth Swave- 
ly; $5,000 Joint Policy 
The Supreme Court of New Jersey has 
decided in favor of the Prudential in the 
case of Howard Swavely who poured oil 
over his wife, Elisabeth, and then set 
fire to her clothing. Swavely is in prison 
at Trenton. He brought suit against the 
Prudential to collect on a $5,000 joint 

policy which was on her life. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that if 
the surviving party of a joint policy, 
made payable to the survivor, cannot 
take the principle the contract is neces- 
sarily at an end, and Swavely as a mur- 
derer cannot collect. 

Catherine Merrity and Michael J. 
Wahlen, Jersey City, sister and brother 
of the slain woman, also brought suit 
against the Prudential, which cases were 
dismissed. 





George King 
(Continued from Page 7) 
examinations at the Institute of Actu- 
aries when he, Sir Joseph, was in long- 
clothes. He will be remembered as one 
of the most distinguished actuaries of 

all times. 





























NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME ANNUITY 


A real sales builder 


The Missouri State Life new Retirement Income Annuity, just 
announced, makes instant appeal to prospects because of its out- 
standing values and plainly stated contract provisions. 


Monthly income for life or lump sum settlement—optional. 
Guaranteed death benefit. 


Optional retirement age—between 50 and 70. 
Refund annuity option at maturity. 
Cash settlement at end of any contract year. 
Other interesting details on request. 
This contract is just one of many real business getters offered by 


Missouri State Life. 


A Good Company to Represent 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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WE SERVE 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


@ synonym for 


QUALITY ano EXCELLENCE 
LIFE INSURANCE 











THREE AGENCIES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE E. SIMON, General Agent THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Building 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 


SACKERMAN & LEWIS 


General Agents 
16 Court Street 
BROOKLYN 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Book Increase His Income and General Lffickency 


J. Harry Wynne, 





One of the best ar- 
guments for keeping 
old insurance in force 
today, says Provident 
Notes, lies in the 
fact that the disability benefit in policies 
purchased several years ago cannot be 
reproduced in new policies. 


Good 
Argument 
Against Lapse 


Stop asking your 

On customers the ques- 

Method of tion, “How is busi- 
Approach ness ?” 


That is the good 
advice given by the United Commercial 
Travelers of America, and although di- 
rected to traveling salesmen is well 
worth the attention of life agents. 

A check-up has shown that thousands 
of salesmen have fallen into the habit of 
using that question in their approach to 
every customer and prospect. One pur- 
chasing agent told the writer that by ac- 
tual record, 89% of the salesmen calling 
on him asked that question within the 
first five minutes. It is the worst thing 
you can do. 

What can you hope to accomplish 
when you ask a man to hold a “post 
mortem” for your benefit? Can you ex- 
pect to sell him anything after asking 
him to talk about his troubles? 

Stop now and study your method of 
approach—what do you say? What do 
you invite? What train of thoughts do 
you start? Stop selling gloom—stop 
telling the sick man how bad he looks 

stop peddling calamity. Start selling 
confidence and aggressiveness. 


* 

The prospect gains 

Value his first impression 

Of Easy on seeing you. It 
Contacting seems obvious that 


you are_ severely 
handicapped if your appearance does not 
conform to his standard. And, yet vou 
know plenty of agents that fail in this 
respect. So says the Fidelity Field Man 
in speaking of some fundamentals which 
are easily forgotten, adding: 

A friendly, agreeable, easy manner 
backing your first contact with a pros- 
pect is very important. The man who 
lacks this manner frequently owes his 
handicap, consciously or otherwise, to a 
sense of inferiority. He is probably con- 
tacting on an economic, intellectual or 
social level to which he is unaccustomed. 
Until he has gradually become familiar 
with, or acquires, the capacity to meet 
such prospects on their own ground, he 
would do well to center his attention 
elsewhere. A favorable contact once es- 
tablished, however, actual selling hinges 
upon his knowledge and sales ability. 

Mastery of his subject is limited only 
by his willingness to learn, but sales 
ability is not so easily disposed of. Some 
acquire it rapidly, some slowly and some 
never acquire it in a high degree. One 
fact of indisputable finality, however, is 
this: The lower the sales efficiency the 
greater the number of calls and inter- 
views required for a satisfactory out- 
come. The degree of financial success 
you will achieve must finally be meas- 
ured by the vigor with which you work. 


Selling $10,000 manager of Fort 
Whole Life Instead Worth, Tex., agency 
Of $5,000 20 Pay of the Life Insurance 

Co. of Virginia re- 
cently called upon a man, Age 30, who 
wanted a $5,000 Twenty Payment. He 
had a wife and two small children; had 
only $1,000 Twenty Pay, and said he ob- 
jected “to paying all my life.” 

Mr. Wynne sold a $10,000 Whole Life 
with this argument: 

“Mr. Burk, this is a $5,000 twenty pay 
life policy which we call our ‘two for 
one’ policy, for the contract is so ar- 
ranged that it furnishes you with double 
the amount of insurance during the time 
your family most needs it—yet is fully 
paid up in 20 years. 

“This contract will pay your wife $10,- 
000 if you die a natural death during the 
first 20 years. If you live to age 50 the 
contract is paid up for $5,090.00. For a 
small additional sum you can put the 
double indemnity rider on the policy sc 
that in the event of your accidental death 
the company will pay $20,000. This con- 
tract also provides, at no extra cost to 
you, that in case you get killed or die 
from accidental causes, the company will 
refund 50% of all the deposits you have 
made in addition to the $20,000.00. 

“Tt’s a wise man who can foresee con- 
ditions twenty years hence. It may be, 
when you reach age 50, that you will 
want to continue this full protection of 
$10,000, instead of taking a paid-up policy 
for $5,000. In that event, you can con- 
tinue receiving the double protection at 
no additional cost for as long as your 
needs last—then you can convert your 
policy into a paid-up contract at any 
time you like.” 

“How much will such a policy cost?” 

“You can save fifty or sixty cents a 
day, can’t you?” 

“Yes, ... I suppose I can.” 

“That’s all you will have to save to 
keep this policy.” 
















There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 


NONE BETTER 





Berkshire Special (Low Cost) 


Preferred Risk 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





REASONS 


WHY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS SUCCEED 
The following list of policies are adapted to meet present day needs: 


Return Premium Retirement Annuity (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
Retirement Income (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income) 


Whole Life Payable at Age 85. 
Extremely Liberal Policy Contract Features. 
“FUND-O-MENTALS”—Complete New Training Course 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








| DROTECTION.-- 


when and where it 
Is needed ~-~-~-~ 


THE EMANcIPATOR [DLAN--- 


the low-cost modified life 
contract copyrighted by ~~~ 





SEEN AT DRYDEN FUNERAL 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, headed the honorary pall- 
bearers who attended the funera! serv- 
ices of Forrest F. Dryden, son of the 
company’s founder and former president, 
held at the St. Bernard’s Episcopal 
Church in Bernardsville, N. J., last Fri- 
day. Among others present were: John 
R. Hardin, president, Mutual Benefit 
Life; Mrs. Haley Fiske, widow of the 
former president of the Metropolitan 
Life, and a delegation from the Pruden- 
tial, which Mr. Dryden headed from 1911 
to 1922. 





PAISLEY’S NEW COMPANY 

J. R. Paisley, former president of In- 
ternational Life, is organizing a new 
company, the Standard Life of Alton, 
Ill. At one time he was head of old 
Standard Life of Decatur, IIl., merged 
later with the old International Life. As- 
sociated with Paisley in the new venture 
now is J. B. Nottelman, former Interna- 
tional secretary. The Standard of Alton 
will have 4,000 shares of $25 par value, 
stock to be sold for $50 a share, the extra 
$100,000 to be placed in surplus account. 





DETROIT APPOINTMENT 
Thomas F. O’Keefe, well-known in De- 
troit production circles, has been made 
manager of the Connecticut General’s 
branch office in Detroit. 





ENTERS OKLAHOMA 
The United States Life has been 
granted license to operate in the state of 
Oklahoma. Ernest E. Radford has been 
appointed general agent for the terri- 
tory. 





Julian Price, president of the Jefferson 
Standard, was a New York visitor this 
week. 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





ASKS LOAN, GETS SOUND ADVICE 





Travelers Replies to a Man Threaten- 
ing to Commit Suicide; Response 
in A 

Intimating that he might commit sui- 
cide and stating that such an act on his 
part would cost the company between 
$25,000 and $200,000 in the form of a 
death claim, the writer of an anonymous 
letter told the Travelers he would with- 
hold the act if the company would loan 
him without the usual security one-third 
of the face of a policy. He asked the 
company to insert a public notice adver- 
tisement in the New York Times ad- 
dressed to “Status,” saying: “Proposal 
and conditions accepted.” Instead the 
Travelers published the following ad: 

“Status—Many men are today _ in 
equally distressing financial circum- 
stances, but are making a brave fight. 
Buckle down and do likewise. Your 
moral support and affection will add 
more to the happiness of your family 
than monetary consideration so obtained. 
Your family would not approve of your 
proposal. Keep its respect.” 





TAKES EQUITABLE GROUP 


The Vermont Marble Co., the largest 
producer of marble in the United States. 
has made provision for its employes and 
those of its subsidiaries in their old age 
through a contract with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The compan) 
for many years has maintained a private 
pension system. This contract with the 
Equitable furnishes another instance of 
a large industrial organization placing its 
retirement program in the hands of an 
insurance company. 





TO HEAR MEXICAN OFFICIALS 


Officials of the two life insurance com- 
panies having home offices in Mexico are 
scheduled to address the Lamar Life con- 
vention when it meets in Mexico City 
next week. These are F. A. Williams, 
the first consulting actuary of the Lamar 
Life and now manager of La Nacional, 
Mexico City, and Senor J. L. Requeno, 
president of La Latino Americana. 





WIFE OF DR. SOSSNITZ DEAD 


Sympathy is being extended to Dr. 
Isaac Sossnitz, medical director of the 
Eastern Life of New York, in the death 
of his wife a few days ago. The funeral 
was attended by officers and directors 
of the company, the honorary pallbear- 
ers being Judge Jacob S. Strahl of 
Brooklyn and Louis Lipsky, president ot 
the Eastern Life. 
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New Los Angeles Agency 
To Be Opened Next Week 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL BRANCH 
Hays, Hudson and Bradstreet Name of 
Firm; Five Partners, Previously 
with Mutual Life 





The New England Mutual will next 
week open a second general agency in 
Los Angeles, in charge of a new firm, 
Messrs. Hays, Hudson and Bradstreet. 
Headquarters will be in the Edwards and 
Wildey Bldg., on South Grand Avenue. 
This will make the fifth agency that the 
company has established on the Pacific 
Coast, three of them being in California. 

The partners are five individuals, all 
trained insurance men, previously con- 
nected with the Mutual Life of New 
York: Rolla R. Hays, Clarence W. Hud- 
son, Raymond H. Bradstreet, William 
Eugene Hays and Rolla R. Hays, Jr. 
Rolla R. Hays, R. H. Bradstreet and 
William E. Hays will have charge of the 
Los Angeles office. All five men have 
made fine records in the business. 

Two Branch Offices 


Rolla R. Hays is the senior member of 
the group. He established an agency at 
Santa Ana in 1921, and prior to that was 
for many years a representative of the 
New England Mutual in Kentucky. Mr. 
Hudson entered the business in 1922 as 
district superintendent at Long Beach. 
He will be in charge of the Harbor dis- 
trict, with offices in Long Beach. Mr. 
Bradstreet has since 1925 been district 
manager in Los Angeles. William Eu- 
gene Hays has been with the Hays 
Agency in Santa Ana since 1926. Rolla 
R. Hays, Jr., who also entered the agency 
in 1926, will have charge of the new 
agency’s Orange County office at Santa 
Ana. 

The company has been identified for 
many years with the insurance interests 
of the Pacific Coast. The first life poli- 
cy ever written in California was issued 
by the New England Mutual in 1867, 
eighteen years after the historic rush of 
the “Forty-Niners” to the gold fields. 

The new agency will cooperate with 
and supplement the work of the agency 
which the company established in Los 
Angeles ten years ago under the direc- 
tion of Albert E. Payton. 


WANT HELP ON MORTGAGES 








Appeal Made to German Life Insurance 
Companies by Ministry of 
Labor 

The German Ministry for Labor is 
trying to interest the life insurance com- 
panies in a more extended investing in 
mortgages, chiefly in financing residen- 
tial building, by granting second mort- 
gages on such property. The Federal 
Government is even ready to guarantee 
the interest payments on such mort- 
gages. Negotiations between the minis- 
try and the companies are still continu- 
ing. It has further been suggested that 
the life companies take over mortgages 
from. the savings banks, but it does not 
seem likely such will be done to any ex- 
tent,.as the life companies are already 
pretty well engaged. In parts of Ger- 
many the communes have declared their 
inability to pay back loans as they fall 
due, and some even cannot pay the in- 
terest on such loans. Industrial life poli- 
cies will be compelled to contain certain 
minimum conditions which are at present 
being worked out. A model agency con- 
tract is also being negotiated to stand- 
ardize the business. 


W. P. Stedman Named 

For National C.L.U. Head 
TO SUCCEED GERARD S. BROWN 
Other Officers Nominated Are: Lawrence 


C. Woods, Jr.. Howard H. Cam- 
mack and Dr. David McCahan 








The nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers has selected the following slate 
of officers to head the chapter during the 
coming year: President, William P. 
Stedman, National Life of Vermont, Bal- 
timore; vice-president, Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr., Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary and treasurer, Howard 
H. Cammack, John Hancock, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and recording secretary, Dr. 
David McCahan, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stedman, who has been vice- 
president of the organization, will suc- 
ceed .Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mutual, 
Chicago. Mr. Brown has been named a 
director of the chapter. Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr., has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the chapter during the past year. 

The following has been chosen as di- 
rectors: Benjamin H. Badenoch, North- 
western Mutual, Boston; A. H.’ Bennell, 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh; Fred Cassidy, 
Prudential, Seattle; Alvin T. Haley, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Greensboro, N. 
C.; Frank C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit, 
Milwaukee; W. J. Lennox, New England 
Mutual, San Francisco; H. D. Leslie, 
Northwestern National, Los Angeles; 
John C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian Life, 
New York City, and Gerard S. Brown. 

The nominations have been submitted 
to members of the National Chapter who 
cast their ballots by mail. The results 
of the election will be announced at the 
annual meeting, held in conjunction with 
the National Association Convention, in 
San Francisco in August. The nominat- 
ing committee consisted of Paul F. Clark, 
Boston, chairman; C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati, and Charles F. Axelson, Chi- 
cago. 





TO DEVISE UNEMPLOYM’T PLAN 





Labor Head Directed to Formulate Fed- 
eral Unemployment Insurance Plan 
for Submission in Fall 


William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has been di- 
rected by the executive council of the 
federation to formulate a compulsory un- 
employment insurance plan that would 
be enacted, if it passed the test of con- 
stitutionality, by Congress rather than 
through submission to the legislatures 
of the various states. Mr. Green will be- 
gin work at once on the plan, which will 
be submitted to the council at its next 
meeting in October. 

Such a Federal unemployment insur- 
ance act was proposed by resolution and 
defeated at last October’s convention of 
the federation in Vancouver, where it 
was criticized by Mr. Green, Vice- 
President Matthew Woll and others as 
“an unsafe policy,” not suited to the 
American labor movement, “which will 
destroy our trade union structure.” 

To meet the fear voiced by Mr. Green 
and others that under a Federal compul- 
sory unemployment insurance plan un- 
employed men would be compelled to ac- 
cept employment in non-union plants 
where they might have to work under 
sub-standard conditions, the executive 
council directed Mr. Green so to frame 
his insurance plan as to protect the right 
of a trade unionist to retain his mem- 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vic 


e-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





Praises Charles E. Ives, Composer 


In the July 20 edition of The New Re- 
public Paul Rosenfeld, one of the best 
of American music critics, devotes three 
columns to the work of Charles E. Ives, 
former life insurance manager, based on 
compositions of Mr. Ives played at an 
important concert given by the Pan Am- 
erican Association of composers. Mr. 
Ives was formerly a member of the firm 
firm of Ives & Myrick, managers of the 
Mutual Life. 

Mr. Rosenfeld said the performance at 
the concert of Mr. Ives’ “Set for Theatre 
Orchestra” revealed the presence of an- 
other first-rate talent and great man in 


.the group of living American composers. 


“No one present could longer doubt the 





SOLD INSURANCE UNLAWFULLY 


Two New Jersey men, George N. Rein- 
hart of Orange and Vincent Inadoli of 
Paterson, have been arrested for alleged 
unlawful operation of an insurance com- 
pany. They are said to have organized 
the Newark National Beneficial Associa- 
tion, which has issued about 100 policies, 
mostly to Negroes, for life and accident 
policies. There was no record that they 
had a charter or license to do business. 





bership and his insurance benefits, even 
if he elected to accept an offer to work 
in a non-union shop. 


position of Charles E. Ives in the com- 
pany of the creative American artists,” 
wrote Mr. Rosenfeld. 

Discussing a postscript contributed by 
Mr. Ives to the privately issued collec- 
tion of 114 of his songs, Mr. Rosenfeld 
says: “The tone bears witness to life 
driven back upon itself. It is half-apolo- 
getic, half-defiant, and altozether self- 
conscious, like that of a man who has 
found no support and anticipates an un- 
sympathetic reception. The miracle is 
that Ives persisted in composing. Lucky 
for him and us he was a business man, 
the manager of an insurance company! 
It is precisely for his utter faithfulness 
to spirit that we rejoice and honor him 
today.” 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP CONTRACT 


A contributory group life policy involv- 
ing $75,000 and protecting sixty-two em- 
ployes has been acquired by the Luquire 
Funeral Homes and Insurance Co., inc., 
of Birmingham, Ala., through the Pru- 
dential. 5 





NAMED BY COLONIAL LIFE 


The Colonial Life has made two new 
appointments: Edward Arienti as assist- 
ant manager at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, 
and Harry Hartwell, to a similar posi- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO.  svesics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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New Clients For Old 


By E. Morse Merrihew, 
Home Life, New York City 


On January 1, 1932, I came to the in- 
escapable conclusion that prosperity was 
not just around the corner. In seven 
years of life insurance selling in the City 
of New York I had acquired 352 clients. 
The average age of these clients was 28. 
It is obvious I had solicited young men, 
the majority unmarried and nearly all 
employed in financial houses in and about 
Wall Street. It had been my conviction 
that if I built up my clientele among 
young men, just getting started in busi- 
ness life, that the bulk of my business 
in later years would come from the build- 
ing up of their estates. 

During the latter months of 1931 some 
of my illusions were shattered. A great 
number of my clients had either lost 
their positions or had sustained material 
cuts in income. I endeavored to get a 
new perspective and in the last few days 
of 1931 I decided to make some New 
Year resolutions, differing from the usual 
type, for these resolutions would have 
to be kept if I wanted to continue to 
“be a successful life insurance producer. 

Among other things I concluded the 
following : 

First—I had to seek references outside 
of the financial district. 

Second—Endeavor to contact with old- 
er people and with better incomes. 

Third—I felt I had worked rather dili- 
gently in the past, but I determined I 
would have to double my calls. 

Fourth—I would have to sharpen my 
wits and perfect my arguments to over- 
come the new objections that had arisen 
during 1931. 


References From Clients 


With all the determination and courage 
I could muster I set out to seek refer- 
ences from my clients, new acquaintances 
and business friends and asked them spe- 
cifically to give me the names of any one 
they might know who was successful in 
a specific profession or industry. I no 
longer asked for just a couple of names 
—I became specific and asked for the 
type of people I was seeking. 

Prospecting plans that had formulated 
in my mind and that I had dreamed 
about I now put into actual practice. For 
instance, I knew of a certain medical 
man who was popular in his alumni. I 
asked him for the names of the most 
successful practitioners in his alumnae. 
He voluntarily gave me a good many ad- 
ditional bits of information regarding 
their families, incomes, hobbies, etc. For 
some time I had hesitated to call on a 
contact that was the head of a large 
organization. Finally, with newly ac- 
quired determination, I sought an inter- 
view, was unable to interest him in any 
additional life insurance but received his 
consent to interview any and all men in 
his organization. -This naturally was of 
inestimable value. 

For the first time in my life insurance 
experience I concluded to pretty largely 
forget my clientele except to offer them 
the services they were entitled to. I have 
put in more hours actually soliciting than 
ever before. I have talked more about 
an individual policy, featuring what sav- 
ings will do for the prospect rather than 
to discuss a detailed plan that I find in 
these times usually meets with approval, 





COMPANY CONSOLIDATIONS 

James R. Duffin, president of the 
Equitable Life & Casualty of Louisville, 
reported that the company had recently 
made deals whereby it has taken over the 
American Temperance Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and would operate a branch 
office in that city; also the Washington 
Life of Indianapolis and the Indiana 
Equitable Life of Indianapolis. With 
these three companies it will receive ap- 
proximately $1,750,000 of paid up busi- 
ness and additional assets. 


but frequently with the assertion that 
when times get back to “normal” the 
prospect will undoubtedly adopt it. 

Meanwhile I am endeavoring to make 
men realize that their conception of 
“normal” times may need altering and to 
help them adjust themselves to changed 
conditions. 


Save Money in Savings Accounts 


In my daily work I have found an 
abundance of people whose incomes had 
been cut, to be sure, but who possessed 
rather unusual sums of money in the sav- 
ings bank. They felt they would not 
part with it or any portion of it regard- 
less of how beneficial the plan. I have 
endeavored to overcome it by asserting 
that firms and individuals need a certain 
amount of working capital, but in excess 
of that they invest their money where 
it can be put to a better advantage rath- 
er than laying idle in a bank. I find, at 
the end of June, my production is more 
than double the amount done in the same 
period of time in 1931. 


New Deal Asked By 
Inter-Southern Group 


POLICYHOLDERS’ GROUP ACTS 





Kentucky Home Life Elects Officers; 
Mayor Harrison of Louis- 
ville President 





The policyholders’ committee of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, in re- 
ceivership, has filed a petition with the 
court to set aside the order approving 
the plan for transferring the Inter- 
Southern to the Kentucky Home Life 
backed by Greenfield & Co., Philadel- 
phia. The petition was filed by Henry 
M. Johnson, Louisville attorney and 
member of the policyholders’ committee 
named some weeks ago. It is contended 
that the Kentucky Home Life proposal 
is not in the best interests of the policy- 
holders and that some of the securities 
offered to supply the $1,000,000 combined 
capital and surplus are disapproved by 
the receivers. It is further contended 
that the proposal is not a reinsurance 
program; does not guarantee death 
claims and other features. 

The Kentucky Home Life filed its ar- 
ticles of incorporation last week and 
named directors and a partial official or- 
ganization. Federal Judge Charles I. 


Dawson, Louisville, was made chairman 
of the board; William B. Harrison, 
Mayor of Louisville, was elected presi- 
dent. It is reported that Mayor Harri- 
son will not assume the office of presi- 
dent until after the expiration of his 
term of office as mayor. Maurice L. 
Wurzell of Philadelphia will serve as ex- 
ecutive vice-president in the meantime, 
and John H. Miller, connected with 
Woodward, Fondiler and Ryan, New 
York actuaries, who has been active in 
actuarial work in connection with the 
new company, will serve temporarily as 
secretary-treasurer. It is stated that 
Burton Van Dyke, actuary for the old 
Inter-Southern, will be actuary of the 
new company. 

Among directors elected for the Ken- 
tucky Home Life are Julius H. Barnes, 
recently made chairman of the board of 
the Missouri State Life and former 
chairman of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Clarence Broadbent of Cadiz, 
Ky.; Ben Williamson, Jr., Ashland, Ky.; 
S. Lewis Guthrie, Bardstown, Ky.; W. 
S. Campbell, Ben S. Washer, Hugh J. 
Caperton, F. J. Herrman, Donald Mac- 
Donald, Ed J. Mille, all of Louisville; 
Albert M. Greenfield, Harry G. Sund- 
heim, Ernest T. Trigg, Maurice L. Wur- 
zell, all of Philadelphia, Frank Cohen, 
vice-president, Lloyds Casualty, New 
York, and Dale Parker, New York. 
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What a Father 
Did for His Daughter 


W HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a single-premium 
life annuity of $1000 a year payable $500 semi-annually. 


That was over 43 years ago. In all she has received $43,500; and 
the New York Life will, of course, continue to send her a check 
for $500 every six months as long as she lives. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think of any other 
gift her father could have made her that would have been so 
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5 enduring, so helpful to her, so thoroughly significant of his desire C 
5 to make her life financially safe? : 
2 He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether she married : 
5 or not and (if she married) whether her husband should prosper e 
. or fail or leave her unprovided for in = 
3 event of his death. iz 
: NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 
= 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. : 
: HOME OFFICE BUILDING : 
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Penalizes Company For 
Buying Life Co. Stock 


VAN SCHAICK TAKES ACTION 





Hamburg American Paid $400,057 For 
28,669 Shares of Security Life; 
Scored For Doing So 





On January 26, 1932, the Hamburg 
American Insurance Co. of New York 
purchased from the New York Hamburg 
Corporation, its controlling stockholder, 
28,669 shares of the stock of the Security 
Life Insurance Co. of America for the 
amount of $400,057.34, apnroximately $14 


a share. On account of the interlocking 
interests of the parties to the transaction 
the Superintendent of Insurance ordered 
the Hamburg American Insurance Co. to 
rescind the transaction. 


Van Schaick Acts 


Inasmuch as the company was unable 
to obtain the return of this $400,057.34 
from the New York Hamburg Corpora- 
tion Superintendent Van Schaick direct- 
ed the company as follows: 

“As it is the opinion of this Depart- 
ment that the officers and directors of 
the Hamburg American Insurance Co. 
should have known that this transaction 
should never have been consummated, in 
view of the interlocking character of the 
boards of directors of your company and 
the New York Hamburg Corporation, 
and because the order of this Depart- 
ment to rescind the transaction has not 
been complied with, it is the further or- 
der and determination of this Depart- 
ment: (1) That the Hamburg American 
Insurance Co. cancel all outstanding re- 
insurance treaties as soon as the same 
can be accomplished pursuant to the 
terms of such treaties and the Board of 
Directors confirm such cancellation by 
proper resolution; (2) That the company 
cease writing any further business and 
liquidate its insurance obligations and 
the Board of Directors by proper reso- 
lution confirm this action; (3) That the 
company by proper resolution of the 
Soard of Directors agree with this De- 
partment not to commence writing until 
the order heretofore made to rescind the 
above criticised transaction is accom- 
plished; (4) That the company abandon 
the plan to reduce capital because the 
plan at this time serves no useful pur- 
pose; (5) The above restrictions are im- 
posed upon the company continuing for 
one year after which time the company 
will be liquidated by the Superintendent 
of Insurance unless the rescinding of the 
above transaction is sooner accomplished 
and it will be understood that the Super- 
intendent of Insurance will determine 
whether the transaction has been re- 
scinded to his satisfaction. Finally you 
will please see that a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Hamburg 
American Insurance Co. is immediately 
called and this letter read to the said 
Board and that this Department is fur- 
nished with copies of the minutes of the 
meeting and the resolutions herein indi- 
cated.” 

At a special meeting, held on June 15, 
the Board of Directors passed resolutions 
in accordance with the directions of the 
Superintendent of Insurance. 

Surplus Contributions 

_ Since the organization of the company 
in 1925 $1,859,500 has been contributed 
to the surplus of the company. In 1931 
a contribution of $500,000 was made by 
the New York Hamburg Corporation to 
bolster the financial condition at the re- 
quest of the Hamburg American. 

In 1926 $150,000 was contributed to the 
surplus by the firm of H. Mutzenbecker, 
Jr, Hamburg, Germany. 





WRITES STRANGERS BEST 


C. D. Vawter, a new Indianapolis agent 
of the Acacia Mutual, in his first four 
months in the business wrote only four 
applications on personal friends, as 
against sixteen on total strangers. He 
also had eight from friendly acquaint- 
ances and eleven from casual acquaint- 
ances, 








NEW YORK LIFE PAYMENTS 





Company Pays Out More Than $123,- 
000,000 During First Six Months 
This Year 
The New York Life paid out more than 
$123,000,000, including more than $31,000,- 
000 in dividends, in the first six months 
of this year. Of this amount more than 
$86,000,000 was paid to living policyhold- 
ers in the form of maturing endowments, 
dividends, surrender values, etc., while 
nearly $37,000,000 was paid to beneficiar- 

ies of deceased policyholders. 

Since organization in 1845 the company 
has paid to policyholders and beneficiar- 
ies a total of over $3,500,000,000, of which 
amount $2,300,000,000 was paid to living 
policyholders and $1,200,000,000 to bene- 
ficiaries. Dividends paid by the company 
every year since 1847 up to and including 
the first half of 1932 total over $950,- 
000,000. 





HORNELL PROMOTION 
Earl A. Zimmerman assumed new du- 
ties as assistant superintendent of the 
Prudential’s Hornell office this week, 
succeeding Frank A. Sherman who be- 
comes assistant superintendent at El- 
mira. 


OFFERS FREE AUDIT SERVICES 





Head of Oklahoma Agency Sees no 
Reason Why Insured Should Pay 
Specialists 
Because of the popularity of policy 
budgeting and the necessity of keeping 
insurance cost down to the minimum, 
Eugene Whittington and Co., one of the 
largest general insurance agencies in Ok- 
lahoma City, is placing stress on offering 
free audit and analysis of life insurance 

carried by clients. 

“Demand for this service has mater- 
ially increased within the last six 
months,” Eugene Whittington, head of 
the firm, states. “This is particularly so 
with the larger assured. The charge 
made for this service by specialists usual- 
ly averages between $100 and $250 and 
is a useless expense when the assured 
can obtain efficient service from their 
agents.” 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA RULING 


Negotiations between the Victoria Life 
of Berlin and the government of Czecho- 
slovakia have led to an extension of the 
time granted this company under the 
terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, un- 
der which it could continue to write for 
ten years in the Republic. The company 
can now continue to accept further busi- 
ness. 








OPPORTUNITY 


For a Young Agency Executive 


An old thoroughly well-known, well- 
established and growing Agency in 
Western Pennsylvania, representing a 
large life insurance company, seeks the 
services of an exceptionally capable 
young man as Unit Supervisor, in pur- 
suing its program of expansion. The 
latest up-to-the-minute recruiting and 
training methods are in use and only 
the very highest type of field man is 
admitted into this Agency. We shall 
be glad to consider a man who is look- 
ing for advancement, has a clean-cut 
record, not over age 35, has a good 
background of field experiences and 
ability to recruit and train men. If 
qualified and interested in such a posi- 
tion and, to repeat, looking for an op- 
portunity, write: 


Box 1202 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street - New York City 























THE NYNL TRADITION OF SECURITY 


(Last of a series) 


the management which has carried on and perfected this tradition, give definite assur- 


{ NYNL’s tradition, placing security above all other considerations, and the continuity of ] 


ance that regardless of times and conditions, NYNL will never compromise security. 


SAFETY FIRST! 





The men who direct the desti- 
nies of an institution are as 
important an indication of its 
strength as are the figures of its 

jinancial statement. 


Board of Directors 


*F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Director since 
1905. . 


*E. W. DECKER 
President of the Northwest Ban- - 
corporation and of the North- 
western National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. Director since 1905. 


*C. T. JAFFRAY 
President of the “Soo Line” 
Railway and Chairman of thé 
Board of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation. Director since 1905. 

*THEODORE WOLD 
Vice President, Northwestern 
National Bank and formerly 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Ninth District. Director since 
1926. 

E. L. CARPENTER 
President of Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., nationally known 
wholesale lumber dealers. Direc- 
tor since 1911. 

A. F. PILLSBURY 
Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, known all over the 
world. Director since 1924. 

*THOMAS F. WALLACE 
President, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, the largest sav- 
ings bank between Cleveland 
and San Francisco. Director 
since 1925. 


F. T. HEFFELFINGER 
President, F. H. Peavey Com- 
pany, largest grain firm in the 
world. Director since 1928. 

*0. J. ARNOLD 


President, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Director since 1925. 


*Member executive and 
ice committees. 
o 











is NY NL’S watchword 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


“The NWNL tradition of security” means all the 
phrase implies—constant adherence, over many 
years, to sound business principles and thoroughly 
tested underwriting, investment, and sales _prac- 
tices. By this means NWNL’s seasoned, conservative 
management has attained for this Company an im- 
pregnable security which is its outstanding charac- 


teristic. 


Safety first is the watchword of all departments. 
Risks are carefully selected—for security. Expenses 
are wisely regulated—for security. Investments are 
expertly chosen in fundamental, basic industries, 
widely diversified and with varied maturity dates— P 


for security. 


The wide margin of safety afforded by these prac- 


tices underlies the unbounded faith 


in NWNL’s 


strength and permanence which is the greatest factor 
in the satisfaction with which its fieldmen view their 


company connection today. 


STRONG 








NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis.Minn. 


LIBERAL 
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Met. Figures Real Index 
To Health of Nation 


STATISTICIANS MAKE TEST 





Company's Mortality Records Are Not 
Delayed as Are Similar Tabulations 
By Government 





The health of the nation can be ac- 
curately gauged by the figures which the 
Metropolitan Life makes up based upon 
the company’s mortality experience on 
millions of policyholders. Recent esti- 
mates of the Metropolitan were subject- 
ed to a mathematical test and found so 
accurate that company statisticians believe 
the industrial deathrate to be a real cri- 
terion. 

It is pointed out in the company’s cur- 
rent statistical bulletin that the Metro- 
politan’s own mortality records are re- 
ceived shortly after the death of the in- 
sured and immediately tabulated. On the 
other hand, it is stated, similar tabula- 
tions by the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and their publication, are neces- 
sarily delayed months and sometimes 
years. The company has been encour- 
aged, therefore, to issue its reports as 
an index of the current deathrate of the 
general population. 

Correlation Is Close 

The deathrates among policyholders 
furnish the company with “a clinical 
thermometer by which to gauge the gen- 
eral health of the nation,” it is said. The 
numerical accuracy of this “thermom- 
eter” has been tested and a scale fixed 
by means of which “readings made on 
the policyholders can be translated into 
corresponding readings representative of 
the general population. 

“The close correlation found,” the sta- 
tisticians say, “does not mean that the 
death rates among the industrial policy- 
holders are identical with those of the 
general population, but that there is a 
definite and constant relation between 
them. As a matter of fact the Metro- 
politan industrial policyholders are main- 
ly urban dwellers, and as such have a 
deathrate somewhat above the general 
average which includes also the entire 
rural population.” 

The estimated deathrate for the gen- 
eral population between ages one and 
74 for the year 1930 is found to be 7.66 
per thousand, and it is pointed out that 
“the odds are 22 to 1 against the actually 
observed deathrate when it becomes 
available, falling above 7.94 or below 
7.38.” 


FINE CONSERVATION SHOWING 


M. W. Mack Agency of Cincinnati Wins 
Northwestern Mutual Conservation 
Cup for Ninth Time 

Through scoring 378 points out of a 
possible 400, or an average of 94.50%, 
the N. W. Mack Agency of the North- 
western Mutual in Cincinnati again has 
won the Conservation Cup given by the 
company. The award was made at the 
company’s diamond anniversary conven- 
tion in Milwaukee this week. 

The Conservation Cup is given to the 
agency which makes the highest average 
in the three elements: first year lapse 
ratio, new business on previous member- 
ship, and per-capita business. The late 
President William D. Van Dyke first of- 
fered the cup twelve years ago, and the 
Cincinnati agency has won it nine times, 
the other three times ranking second. 








WINS BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
The home office baseball team of the 
Bankers’ Life has, for the fourth con- 
secutive year, won the Des Moines city 
championship. In the season just con- 
cluded the life company’s team won nine 
games and lost one in a league com- 
posed of eight teams representing vari- 
ous Des Moines business institutions. 








NEW AGENT IN LEAD 


I. L. Godar of Iowa a new member 
of the agency organization of the Cen- 
tral States Life, was leading personal 
producer for the company in June. 


Swansen Address 
(Continued from Page 4) 


neighboring state of Minnesota, and did 
the same to Iowa in 1860. Further ter- 
ritorial expansion was not made until 
near the close of the war between the 
states. In 1864 it entered four states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Nebras- 
ka; three in 1865—Kansas, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; six in 1866—Alabama, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and Tennessee; three in 1867— 
California, Georgia and West Virginia; 
two in 1868—Arkansas and Maine; three 
in 1869—Maryland, New York and Ore- 
gon. In 1870 it entered the District of 
Columbia and Canada; in 1871 New Jer- 
sey and North Carolina. 

This campaign of invasion subsided in 
1872, for in that year little Rhode Island 
only was added to the list; but annexa- 
tion and expansion revived in 1873 when 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Texas 


were added. Virginia was entered in 
1874; the two Dakotas in 1875; Connec- 
ticut in 1876; Delaware in 1881; Montana 
in 1882; New Mexico in 1884; Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming in 1886; Ida- 
ho in 1888; Arizona in 1890: Oklahoma 
in 1891, and Nevada in 1912. The com- 
pany withdrew temporarily from some of 
this territory, and withdrew permanently 
from Alabama, Texas and Canada. 


Company’s Growth by Periods 

Figures are always dry and unintelli- 
gible except on paper; but dividing 
Northwestern history into three periods 
of twenty-five years each, you may be 
interested to note the company’s prog- 
ress and what proportion of its condi- 
tion at the close of last year was accu- 
mulated during each twenty-five year pe- 
riod. 

Of total insurance in force at the close 


of last year, the first twenty-five year 
period contributed 1.18%; the second, 
18.18%, and the third 80%. Of outstand- 
ing policies, the first period accounted 
for 3.56%; the second 28.66%, and the 
third 67.78%. Of admitted assets the 
first period contributed 1.93%; the sec- 
ond 20.69%, and the third 77.38%. Of 
income from interest and rents, the first 
period yielded 1.93%; the second 14.48%, 
and the third 83.60%. Of funds distrib- 
uted to policyholders, there was paid in 
the first period 1.65%; the second 11.47% 
and the third 86.88%. 


New Life Insurance Uses 


Modern conditions have developed 
many new uses for life insurance—cor- 
poration, business, funds for taxes, re- 
tirement, etc. Enumeration to this body 
is quite unnecessary. But whatever form 
life insurance may take, the motivating 
urge back of them all is the implanted 
instinct to protect and provide for self 
and dependents. Some forms of insur- 
ance require of the salesman specialized 
knowledge of finance, business, corporate 
organization, management, and the like. 

This fact should not discourage the 
agent young in service. On the contrary 
it should be a distinct encouragement. 
I know of no worth-while occupation, 
business or profession that does not ex- 
act from every candidate a more or less 
lean period of apprenticeship; and later 
success is made or marred by what he 
does during this probationary period. 
The ambitious young lawyer, the doctor 
—and, I presume also the young divine 
—must begin professional life with the 
more simple and obvious, and advances 
to the more involved and complicated as 
application and experience create the ca- 
pacity. But in this apprenticeship period 
the advantage is all with the insurance 
solicitor. It is unprofessional for the 
lawyer and the doctor—and perhaps also 
the minister—to actively solicit business. 
The insurance solicitor labors under no 
such handicap, and his operating field is 
ample. 

It was in a period of depression that 
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Present-day conditions demand that the underwriter 


who desires to maintain production at a satisfactory level, 


be properly organized. 


The Interview Schedule, Prospect Bureau and Organ- 


ized Sales Presentations provided by the Company have 


helped Guardian producers to organize their sales machin- 
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the Northwestern was born and lived its 
first teething and colicky years. It sur- 
vived and has since passed, unscathed, 
through alternate periods of booms and 
depressions, wealth and misery, blind op- 
timism and unreasoning pessimism. With 
this background we can rest assured that 
the company in the full vigor of ma- 
turity will continue on its way ever tri- 
umphant. 
Individual Responsibility 

The number of causes blamed for the 
present crisis is equalled only by the 
variety of suggested cures. The panic 
has lasted long enough to permit a less 
panicky approach to the problem. None 
of the proposed remedies is “sure fire.” 
We have learned to discount, if not to 
discredit wholly, the panaceas of theo- 
rists. Legislative enactments, govern- 
ment decrees, and various plans will help, 
no doubt; but a nation recovers only 
when the citizens recover; when indi- 
vidual attitude towards life is changed; 
when all are willing to give more than 
is expected; and our best contribution 
towards solution of the crisis is to do 
our level best every day at our own 
jobs. 


There is no intention to minimize or 
belittle the fact that the times have been 
and are badly out of joint, or the hard 
ships and suffering that resulted. On 
the other hand I know of no class of 
citizens whose work has done more to 
temper the tragic misery than you men 
and women in the insurance field, as 
day in day out you have pounded the 
highways and the byways and sold legal 
reserve life insurance. In many cases 
life insurance was the only resource of 
value left; and while statisticians and 
accountants may compile the figures in 
terms of dollars, who will undertake to 
measure in terms of money and tears 
unshed, the anxieties, the heartaches and 
failures that have been averted because 
these fundless and jobless insurees had 
life insurance backing? For this condi- 
tion you men and women may well feel 
proud; and it furnishes an additional 
reason, if I may repeat, why we are 
especially happy to welcome so many 
of you to this conference. It will enable 
us all to perfect plans for the campaign 
of conserving the insurance for those 
who have found it necessary to make 
drains upon its value. 


Response by C. F. Axelson 


The response to Mr. Swansen’s address 
of welcome was given by Charles F. Ax- 
elson of Chicago, president of the As- 
sociation of Agents of the company. 
Commenting on the birth of the North- 
western Mutual in a year of depression 
and its successful history, Mr. Axelson 
said: 

When we realize that the Northwest- 
ern Mutual was founded and had as Mr. 
Swansen has expressed it, “its first teeth- 
ing and colicky years,” in a period of 
depression, which in relation to the re- 
sources of the country was _ probably 
more severe than the one we are passing 
through, we marvel at the fortitude of 
the founder and his associates. 


Although about seventy years of age, 
he, with some assistance from three oth- 
ers, operating in a frontier country, suc- 
ceeded in the course of about one year 
in inducing sixty-nine individuals to ap- 
ply for $200,000 of insurance in a com- 
pany that had no assets, in fact owed 
$100 to a banking firm; had no home 
office, no policyholders, no policy con- 
tracts no glorious history, no traditions, 
and was merely a paper organization, but 
one that was imbued with an indomitable 
will and spirit to succeed. 

This was a remarkable accomplishment 
when we contrast conditions of that time 
with those of today. Now we have over 
four billion of insurance in force on ovet 
600,000 policyholders, each one a center 
of influence for more business; we have 
nearly a billion dollars of assets allocated 
among the finest investments of North 
America; we have proven management, 
we have policy contracts for every life 
insurance need; and we have a proud 
history second to that of no other life 
insurance company in the world. 
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Attorney Cites Wide Influence Of 
New Tax Laws On Life Insurance 


Life insurance has been made all the 
more attractive as an investment by the 
passage of the recent Federal Tax laws, 
according to B. M. Anderson of the legal 
staff of the Connecticut General, who 
has written an analytical article in the 
company’s current Bulletin citing the va- 
ried effects of the tax laws on this busi- 
ness. Mr. Anderson says: 


It is our belief that life insurance 
should bear its just portion of the cost 
of running the federal government and 
we do not believe in the sale of insur- 
ance solely on the basis of tax exemp- 
tion. In spite of this conviction, there 
appears to be no valid reason why the 
tax exemption features should not be 
taken into consideration. The federal 
taxes which have a more or less direct 
bearing on life insurance are the Income 
Tax, the Gift Tax and the Estate (or 
Inheritance) Tax. 

We have not had a Federal Gift Tax 
for several years, but one was imposed 
under the Revenue Bill just passed. The 
income tax exemptions were reduced in 
amount, the earned income credit disal- 
lowed, and the rate of taxation increased 
greatly. The general exemption under 
the Federal Estate Tax was reduced 
from $100,000 to $50,000, but the special 
additional exemption of $40,000 life insur- 
ance payable to a named beneficiary was 
retained. These drastic levies make life 
insurance more attractive than ever as 
an investment. 


The Income Tax 


Premiums paid on account of life in- 
surance cannot as a rule be deducted in 
computing the Federal Income Tax. 
Such premiums, however, may be treated 
as religious, educational, or other char- 
itable contributions, and deducted if the 
policy is made payable irrevocably or is 
absolutely assigned to such religious, 
educational, or other charitable institu- 
tions. Charitable contributions are, 
however, limited to 15% of the taxpay- 
er’s income. 

Premiums paid by a corporation for 
insurance on the lives of its directors, 
officers, or other employes are deductible 
in computing the corporation’s income 
tax, if the corporation is not directly or 
indirectly beneficiary under such policies. 
A corporation may, therefore, to increase 
the efficiency of its personnel or for 
other reasons, pay insurance premiums 
for its employes and deduct these pre- 
miums as a “business expense.” The pre- 
miums paid by the corporation are in the 
nature of additional compensation to the 
employes and should be included by the 
employes in computing their personal 
income tax. Since the income tax on 
the corporation is at the rate of nearly 
14%, the amount of tax paid by the em- 
ploye on account of these premiums 
would be, in most cases, much less than 
if the tax were against the corporation. 

We have been speaking of individual 
policies and not about group insurance, 
but it should be remembered that group 
insurance premiums are also deductible 
as a “business expense.” 


Policy Proceeds 


The Federal Revenue Act provides for 
the exemptions from the Income Tax of 
the proceeds of a life policy. Such pro- 
ceeds will not ordinarily be treated as 
income and will not be taxed as such. 
There is quite some question as to 
whether policy proceeds paid under Op- 
tion A are subject to any Federal In- 
come Tax. If any such tax is payable 
on account of these Option A instalments 
it is levied only on that portion of the 
payment which represents interest. Op- 
tion B instalments are treated as an an- 
nuity and taxed only when the benefi- 
ciary has received an amount exceeding 
the sum left with the company under 
Option B. Option C instalments are, of 


course, subject to the Federal Income 
Tax, since that represents merely the in- 
terest on the amount left on deposit with 
the company. 

In view of the extremely high income 
tax rates in force at this time, many 
policyholders will welcome any opportu- 
nity either to reduce this burden or to 
postpone the payment of an income tax 
until a later date. The payment of an 
income tax may be postponed by the pur- 
chase of an annuity inasmuch as the fed- 
eral law provides that annuity payments 
are not subject to an income tax until 
the aggregate amount received by the 
annuitant has exceeded the consideration 
paid for the annuity. Many taxpayers 
will feel that it is extremely unlikely that 
the present high income tax rates will 
be in force when the proceeds of an an- 
nuity become taxable, if they ever do 
become taxable. 


The Gift Tax 


The Gift Tax grants an initial exemp- 
tion of $50,000 and there is no such tax 
until gifts have exceeded this figure. Also 
the first $5,000 of gifts made to any per- 
son during the calendar year is exempt. 
It is quite possible that insurance pre- 
miums may be treated as gifts, but this 
would be true only if the policy were 
made payable irrevocably or absolutely 
assigned to another. There are also very 
few cases where the aggregate insurance 
premiums paid will exceed the exemp- 
tion. It is quite probably that the 
amount paid for an annuity for another 
would be treated as a gift. 

It is quite probable that where a man 
with control over his policy relinquishes 
this control by revoking the right to 
change the beneficiary or by absolutely 
assigning the policy he has made a gift 
that may be subject to taxation. The 
value of the gift would, however, not be 
the face amount of the policy, but would 
probably be its cash value. This gift 
would be subject to taxation only if the 
exemption mentioned above has been ex- 
ceeded. 

The Estate Tax 


The Federal Estate Tax covers the 
proceeds of insurance policies “taken out 
by the insured” on his life, provided the 
insured retains control over the policies. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau has ruled 
that where a person other than the in- 
sured pays all the premiums, the insur- 
ance is not “taken out by the insured” 
hence, the practice now quite cOmmon 





of the wife paying all the premiums on 
the insurance on the life of her husband. 
It is thought that the Federal Estate 
Tax does not include the proceeds of 
such a policy, even though the husband 
retains control over it during his life- 
time. The courts have also decided that 
group insurance is not taxable under the 
Federal Estate Tax law, since it in not 
“taken out by the insured.” 

The Estate Tax is levied on property 
owned by the taxpayer at the time of 
his death (or disposed of in contempla- 
tion of death) and cannot reach property 
not owned by him. Hence, we may say 
with reasonable certainty that if an in- 
sured had absolutely assigned the policy 
to another, or if the insured had not re- 
tained the right to change the benefi- 
ciary (and the beneficiary survived the 
insured), the policy proceeds would not 
be subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 

On the other hand, if the insured re- 
tains control over his policy (and the 
insurance is “taken out by the insured’), 
the policy proceeds will be considered as 
part of his estate and may be taxable. 
As previously pointed out, there is a gen- 
eral property exemption of $50,000 under 
the Federal Estate Tax Law, and a fur- 
ther special exemption for life insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary of $40,- 
000, so that it is possible for a man to 
have a total exemption of $90,000, provid- 
ed $40,000 or more constitutes the pro- 
ceeds of life policies. An insured may 
have any amount of insurance exempt 
from the Federal Tax, provided it is 
made payable irrevocably or is absolute- 
ly assigned to another. 





WIS. UNEMPLOYMENT INS. 


A ninety-six page booklet has been 
furnished Wisconsin employers by the 
industrial commission outlining accept- 
able provisions for voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance plans. June 1 of next 
year will decide whether Wisconsin is to 
have a compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance plan. The test will be whether em- 
ployers of 175,000 people will have elect- 
ed to come under a voluntary plan be- 
fore that date. The commission has 
drawn up a standard plan which can be 
adopted voluntarily and which may be- 
come the generally enforced plan for in- 
dustry. 





WELCOME BARNES IN ST. LOUIS 
A dinner was given Julius H. Barnes, 
the new chairman of the board of the 
Missouri State Life, by business and 
financial leaders of St. Louis last Friday 
evening at the Park Plaza Hotel in St. 
Louis. William T. Nardin, president of 
the company, acted as toastmaster, and 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield of Missouri 
attended and extended a welcome. 


Stewardship 


“T HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre 


vented the performance of its contracts. 


And in 


that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 


Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 


security .. 
pany is security. 


the first law of a life insurance com- 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 





: 
Selection Story 
(Continued from Page 3) 
ity must refer a case to his superior for 
thorough study and analysis. 

If you will examine these various rules 
carefully you will find that the amounts 
regarded as limits under each are fairly 
similar, which indicates that underwrit- 
ing opinion as to the danger mark of 
over-insurance has _ crystallized after 
many years of experience and observa- 
tion. 


Financial Limitations in Amount of 
Insurance 


In this rapid analysis of the situation 
I have only considered those cases in 
which the problem turned on the ques- 
tion of earned or business income. In 


the case of personal insurance the men 
whose principal means are invested in 
their businesses are the ones over whom 
argument arises in the majority of in- 
stances, and the only criteria possible 
are the incomes derived from their busi- 
nesses. 

It is not possible in this limited time 
thoroughly to review every phase of the 
question of financial limitations of 
amounts of insurance. I might just men- 
tion the fact that in cases of applicants 
of considerable personal wealth whose 
income comes from the proceeds of in- 
vested funds, conservative practice re- 
quires the total insurance coverage to 
stop considerably short of the net worth. 

It must always be borne in mind that 
limits of insurance that can be offered 
for financial reasons are automatically 
reduced when there is another impair- 
ment present. It has been found doubly 
dangerous to approach too nearly the 
danger mark of over-insurance when the 
medical decision is also close, or where 
there is a question of moral hazard, hab- 
its, etc. It has become an axiom in life 
insurance underwriting that multiple im- 
pairments have a cumulative effect upon 
mortality, even though each taken by it- 
self might not prevent issue. 

Creditor Insurance Group 

There is another group of cases which 
times like the present bring up in in- 
creased numbers, and on which the un- 
derwriting practice is very imperfectly 
understood. This is the creditor insur- 
ance group. Superficially, it would ap- 
pear that insurance on a debtor in favor 
of his creditor is a perfectly proper in- 
surable interest, and in fact a necessity, 
and this is so in many instances. 

A number of years ago the company I 
represent took its experience in the 
creditor insurance group and found the 
mortality to be exceedingly unfavorable. 
After critical analysis of all claims, cer- 
tain selection practices were adopted and 
since that time the mortality of the class 
has steadily improved. These practices 
involve the rigid refusal of insurance for 
the protection of dead debts. 

Dead debts are not only those where 
the creditor has no chance to collect but 
also those where the chance of payment 
comes through no eSort of the debtor. 
The enormous shrinkage in the value of 
securities, real estate, etc., has produced 
many such debts on which life insurance 
coverage has been sought. Creditors, 
banks and individuals find themselves 
holding property as security, the value 
of which has shrunk far below the 
amount of the debt. In a majority of 
cases there is no chance of the debtor 
supplying the deficiency. The only 
chance the creditor has of coming out 
whole is through the rise in value of the 
property held as security, or through the 
death of the debtor, should insurance be 
obtained. These are in effect gambling 
contracts, and a group of gambling con- 
tracts has no chance to return a good 
mortality by reason of the adverse selec- 
tion influences as mentioned in speaking 
of over-insurance, only intensified. These 
cases, therefore, need exceedingly care- 
ful selection and cannot be accepted un- 
less it can be established that the debt 
is live and going. 
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SHAKING OFF DEPRESSION 

Jased upon the adjournment of Con- 
yvress and numerous evidences of busi- 
ness revival a powerful and pertinent 
letter discussing the economic and po- 
litical situation has been sent to agents 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Co. by E. 
W. West, chairman of the board, one of 
the most successful and_ level-headed 
men holding an executive insurance po- 
sition. He is not afraid to prophesy. 

In brief, Mr. West says that the poli- 
ticians in both Houses, having taken a 
vacation, business is bound to go ahead; 
that there is an inferiority price com- 
plex prevailing in this which 
must be and will be overcome; and that 


country 


the Presidential campaign in itself will 
have no effect upon business. 

In his opinion the importance of the 
Prohibition situation has been 
gerated. He feels that there are only a 
few who care to vote for a President on 
the question of whether he is wet or 
dry. Instead, what is uppermost in the 


exag- 


voter’s mind is which nominee possesses 
the highest degree of executive ability. 
business in the United 
affecting all 


The _ biggest 
States is the Government 
practically 





of the people from every 
angle; so the average voter will want to 
select a man to head that business who 
can best fill the job. Prohibition can 
best be handled by direct votes for Con- 
gressman and Senator. That is the opin- 
ion of many of the wisest thinkers in 
America. 

“The one issue that a voter should de- 
mand to know from the man for whom 
he is thinking of voting for President is 
what is his attitude on Government 
Ownership and Government going into 
business,” says Mr. West. “If he is for 
either and is elected it is going to be 
very much against the interest and well- 
being of everyone.” 

Here is the way in which Mr. West 
comments on the adjournment of Con- 
gress: 

This is the last week of the depression. 
In making this definite statement I do 
not want to convey to you the feeling 
that there is going to be a boom next 
week, but I do firmly believe that with 
the adjournment of Congress tonight the 
politician has taken a vacation. It 1s 
astonishing to review the work and say- 
ings of our representatives and wonder 
why and how they ever became selected, 
to say nothing about elected, as our rep- 
resentatives. This is not a political state- 
ment and applies to Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. With a firm conviction 
that the American people can and will 
and are fully capable of meeting all the 
obstacles humanity has been confronted 
with I am satisfied that the worst is 








over. From now on there is going to be 
a gradual improvement. 

In breathing a sigh of relief that Con- 
gress has closed its doors for some 
months Mr. West's feelings are those of 
hundreds of thousands of people in this 
country. They never know one day what 
Congress will do the next. 

Mr. West’s other reasons for believing 
the country is getting on its feet again 
in brief are these: Growth of confidence, 
bond prices sure to improve, loosening 
up of hoarded money, almost certainty 
that price levels will be raised, evidences 
As for the 
price levels just as everything was too 


of growth of employment. 


high commodities are now too low. “Let 
us spread the gospel of fair prices for 
fair value,” says the Glens Falls chair- 
man. “No one gains anything by being 
able to buy something for 25% less than 
its worth. Somebody was paid 25% less 
than he was worth to produce a thing in 
order that it could be sold for that per- 
centage less than it was worth.” 

He concludes by asking agents to 
sound the message, “shake off the feel- 
ing of depression.” If enough people 
think as he does the depression will be 
flattened psychologically and that in it- 
self is an important start on the journey 
back. 





FIRE AGENTS’ PUBLICITY 

If the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in Philadelphia next September is not a 
success in the matter of attendance it 
will not be the fault of lack of publicity. 
No convention of that association has 
had more exploitation. The Miss Insur- 
ance beauty contest announcement has 
been followed by another to the effect 
that there will be an educational exhibit 
of old time fire fighting apparatus and 
old records of the early fire insurance 
days. The ancient apparatus will be 
placed alongside modern fire fighting 
Public and private school 
There 


equipment. 
pupils will be invited to attend. 
is no city where such an exhibit could 
be more satisfactorily gathered than in 
Philadelphia, home of where the Insur- 
ance Company of North America was 


started in 1792. 





Charles E. Wickham, well known New 
York City representative of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, and his son, Elston G. 
Wickham, special agent in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania for the Great American group, 
are now on a cruise to the St. Lawrence 
River, Nova Scotia and Bermuda aboard 
the S. S. Transylvania. They will be 
gone about two weeks. 
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Courtesy Insurance Record 


W. W. OTTER-BARRY 





W. W. Otter-Barry, general manager 
of the Sun Insurance Office, established 
in 1710, and oldest fire insurance com- 
pany, is on this side of the water from 
London. In June he was elected presi- 
dent of the Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute, succeeding C. H. Falloon, who is 


general manager of the Atlas. Before 
entering insurance Mr. Otter-Barry 
practiced law for eleven years. Some- 


time ago he collaborated in the produc- 
tion of a standard text book on the law 
relating to fire insurance. He went to 
the Sun from the Fire Offices Committee 
of which he was assistant secretary. 
Eight years ago he was made general 
manager. 
’ -& * 

Alexander MacDonald, general mana- 
ger, Royal Exchange Assurance, and 
George W. Reynolds, general manager 
Guardian Assurance, were two recent 
visitors to Canada from London. Mr. 
MacDonald’s stay was a short one. Mr. 
Reynolds was accompanied by Col. 
Lionel H. Hanbury, chairnran of the 
board of the Guardian, and their busi- 
ness trip carried them all the way to 
Vancouver and back. Col. Hanbury is 
also a director of the Bank of England. 

* * * 

Clarence W. Hobbs, insurance commis- 
sioners’ representative on the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, who has been more than busy in 
the past few weeks “breaking tie votes,” 
has gone to Lake George for a short va- 
cation where, he says, “in the peace of 
the hills I will substitute family ties for 
tie votes—and without breaking them.” 
Mr. Hobbs will be back by August 2 
when two more Council committee meet- 
ings are to be held, one of the manual 
committee and the other having to do 
with occupational disease. 

i “On a 


A. F. Dean, former Western manager 
of the Springfield and author of the 
Dean analytic fire rating schedule, will 
celebrate his 90th birthday tomorrow, 
July 30, at his home in Evanston, IIl. 

. 2. 2 


George B. Speer, long associated with 
the Prudential, but now retired, is spend- 
ing the summer at Gloucester, Mass., 
where he is doing considerable fishing. 

: « @ 


Thomas E. Gallagher, former manager 
at Chicago of the Aetna (Fire), father 
of Secretary Vincent L. Gallagher of the 
America Fore Companies and one of the 
best known personalities in fire insur- 
ance, will be 84 years of age on Sunday, 
July 31. Mr. Gallagher resides at the 
Union League Club in Chicago and is in 
fine health. 





JAY L. LEE 





Jay L. (Biffy) Lee, former Notre Dame 
football star and now general agent of 
the Phoenix Mutual at Buffalo, was 
elected president of the Buffalo Life Un- 
derwriters Association at a meeting of 
its directors on July 23. Milton O. Ce- 
derquist was elected first vice-president, 
Warren B. Smith, second vice-president ; 
Ford W. Turgeon, secretary, and Robert 
Scott, treasurer. 

* * x 

Charles R. Page, vice-president, Fire- 
man’s Fund, after a round trip to Eu- 
rope on slow boats, purposely taken for 
the long sea trips, arrived in New York, 
and on Saturday night last jumped into 
an airplane and 31% hours later was in 
San Francisco. The plane made twelve 
stops. 

* * * 

Walter Carter, London manager of the 
Royal who recently resigned, is paying a 
visit to Fred B. Kellam in California. 
Both Mr. Kellam and Mr. Carter were 
formerly United States attorneys of the 
Royal. 

* * * 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity direc- 
tor of the North British & Mercantile 
and past president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, and Mervin L. 
Lane, general agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life in New York, last week attended a 
luncheon committee meeting of direct 
mail experts held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, at which plans were 
made for the forthcoming Direct Mail 
Advertising Exposition, October 5 to 7 
in New York. 

* * Ok 

E. Lee Trinkle, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah Life, and former 
Governor of Virginia, was summoned 
home while en-route to the Shriners con- 
vention in Los Angeles by news that 
his wife had met with a serious accident. 
In a fall from a horse she suffered two 
pelvis fractures, fracture of a collar bone 
and a broken bone over her right eye. 

* * 


George D. Markham of St. Louis, pas‘- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and now a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has been made chairman of the 
insurance committee of the Chamber. He 
will announce the personnel of this com- 
mittee in a short time. 

* x 


H. Graham Junkel, who has been in 
the insurance field for many years in 
Bayonne, has retired from the business 
and gone to his farm in Hunterdon 
County, where he has prize cattle and 
fowls. He is close on to seventy years 
of age. 
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Scrutinizing Footnotes on Financial 
Statements 


The New York State Insurance De- 
partment is carefully watching footnotes 
in semi-annual statements of insurance 
companies operating in New York. A 
number of abuses have grown out of the 
use of these footnotes. They have some- 
times been used in the past for competi- 
tive purposes in a way which strikes 
some people in the business as unfair 


competition. 
* 2 


First Consideration of Rate Question 
in State Licensing 

When the New York Insurance De- 
partment admitted the Pearl after ob- 
taining assurance that it would not play 
havoc by rate and cover liberalities and 
favoritisms it is said to have been the 
first time that an Insurance Department 
weighed these questions before issuing a 
license. The Pearl will belong to com- 
pany organizations. 

* @ *& 


An Author-Lawyer Leading Figure in 
Civic Affairs—Now With Liqui- 
dation Bureau 


Louis H. Pink, lawyer and author, who 
for years has been interested in civic af- 
fairs and is one of the interesting char- 
acters of this city, is now a member of 
the Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
Insurance Department and attached to 
the force at the office of the Southern 
Surety, 111 John Street. 

The first year after being graduated 
from college Mr. Pink lived in the East 
Side tenement section and then for two 
years at the University Settlement on 
Eldridge Street. He has always been 
interested in civic affairs. When at the 
University Settlement he organized a 
fight against the antiquated horse cars 
and he was one of the early advocates 
of the wider use of school and public 
buildings for polling places. Together 
with Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, Commission- 
er of Health under Gaynor, he estab- 
lished the first all year milk stations in 
Brooklyn, extending summer service in 
which the Children’s Aid Society was a 
factor. He has always been interested 
in parks, playgrounds and improved 
housing. Holding many public offices, 
Mr. Pink has never held a salaried pub- 
lic position. 

At the suggestion of Mayor Gaynor he 
was elected president of the Brooklyn 
Disciplinary Training School, a city in- 
stitution for delinquent boys. He was a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Committee of 107 which nominated 
John Purroy Mitchel and was appointed 
by Mayor Mitchel to the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City and also a 
member of the Mayor’s committee on 
taxation. He was for several years a 
director of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and chairman of its committee 
on education. 

In 1929 Mr. Pink was awarded the 
medal given by the Board of Education 
and the Committee on Co-operation of 
Government for public service. He is a 


member of the State Board of Housing 











and is also president of the company 
which erected and operates a working- 
men’s hotel. He is treasurer of the New 
York Child Labor committee, a trustee 
of Brooklyn Law School and of St. Law- 
rence University, and is author of two 
books, “The Life of Mayor Gaynor” and 
“The New Day in Housing.” 
.* a2 «& 


Mallalieu to Sail After Rivet 
Bombardment 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, sails 
for Italy tomorrow night with nerves 
intact despite an experience with the 
noisiest side of New York which he has 
had for several years by reason of hav- 
ing a corner office at 85 John Street 
which he has occupied during a period 
when John Street has been the center 
of building operations with riveting go- 
ing full blast with few intermittent 
periods. He has looked out of his office 
and has seen going up from foundations 
the skyscrapers at 80 John Street, 90 
John Street, 111 John Street and 116 
John Street, all of which have an insur- 
ance occupancy. At the present time the 
Insurance Co. of North America Build- 
ing is being constructed on John Street, 
occupying the entire block between Cliff 
and Gold. 

In Europe Mr. Mallalieu will principally 
visit Italy and Germany. 

* * * 


Aeroplane de Luxe For Hunters 

Charles P. Butler, former deputy su- 
perintendent of New York, who has been 
made assistant to Henry H. Reed, New 
York manager of the Insurance Co. of 
North America and the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, has re- 
turned from a visit to a Quebec lake, 
far removed from subways, commuters 
and other high pressure adjuncts of the 
city. At this lake was living Albert Con- 
way, former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, with his family. 

Mr. Butler returned with a new ‘hunt- 
ing story de luxe. At the lake where he 
spent his vacation there is an aeroplane 
ready to transport hunters to places far 
to the north where moose can be shot. 
In fact, there is a guarantee that the 
aeroplane passengers will bag a moose. 
Mr. Butler, however, did not take the 
aeroplane trip. 

* * & 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


and Insurance Companies 

The number of insurance companies 
which have obtained loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is said 
to be in the neighborhood of sixty. Some 
of these loans have been for large 
amounts, in one case in the millions. The 
general feeling in the business is against 
giving publicity to names of companies 
and amounts of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation dealings for several reasons. 
The head of one company explained this 
as follows: 

“Newspapers don’t play up a corpora- 
tion’s transactions with a bank. Banks 
make public their individual 
loans.” 

It is further explained that reasons for 


asking loans of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation are frequently mis- 
understood. Of course, the companies 
want the money or they would not ask 
the Government for it. At the same time 
as to just why they want the cash, and 
just how large they desire their surplus 
to be, is a matter of company policy. 

Furthermore, the publicity might start 
a flood of rumor mongering, and in this 
connection it can be stated that there is 
a growing resentment in insurance cir- 
cles against gossip of all kinds, especially 
reflections on the financial integrity of 
insurance companies. Those in the busi- 
ness who slur other companies, casting 
doubts about their financial ‘rating, are 
treading on dynamite. They ignore the 
disaster in the wake of insolvency. Com- 
panies have close reinsurance affiliations, 
and if one large company topples it plays 
havoc with others tied up with it in re- 
insurance arrangements. 

President Hoover is reported to have 
offered the chairmanship of the Recon- 
struction Corporation to Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, who turned it down and is going 
to Europe. Atlee Pomerene gets the job. 


* * * 


Helen Rogers Reid 


One of the leading business women in 
America is Helen Rogers Reid, vice-pres- 
ident and advertising chief of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. She is taking a 
decided interest in insurance and has es- 
tablished an insurance department in the 
paper which is being ably conducted by 
A. Wilbur Nelson, formerly with the 
Hearst organization in Rochester, N. Y., 
and in this city. 

As a newspaper woman Mrs. Reid has 
rapidly forged to the front and is held 
in highest esteem by the principal news- 
paper people of the country. Feminine 
in manner, with a great deal of charm, 
she has done a lot in setting a pretty 
fast pace for the New York Times, the 
principal competitor of the Herald-Trib- 
une. Mrs. Reid is the wife of Ogden 
Reid, president of the corporation pub- 
lishing the paper. 

* * * 
Insurance Share Holdings of Ameri- 
can Founders on May 31, 1932, 
and November 30, 1931 


The six months’ report of the Ameri- 
can Founders Corporation as of May 31, 
1932, has been made public. The cor- 
poration has disposed of all of its stock 
in Insuranshares Corp. of Delaware. The 
holdings of individual insurance company 
shares held on May 31, 1932, compared 
with those held as of November 30, 1931, 
follow: 


Company May 31, 1932 Nov. 30, 1931 
Continental Ins.. sek 4,700 
Aetna Ins. Co.... 7,200 14,351 
American All.... 2,900 3,000 
Fidelity - Phenix sas 2,600 

~ FAROVE? 2 ..s. sos ee 450 
Life Ins. of Va.. 370 570 
Lincoln Nat. Life 5,050 5,350 
Maryland Cas... 18,290 20,400 
National Fire... 500 800 
Nat. Life & Ac.. 2,030 2,030 
Preferred Ac.... 500 500 
Travelers ....... PP a: 90 
ies ee 1,205 1,305 
Westch’ster Fire 900 900 

x * * 
$25,000 Insurance on a Coast 
Window 


The Pacific Marine department of the 
Automobile Insurance Co. has insured 
under a Fine Arts policy a famous 
stained glass window installed on exhibi- 
tion in the Forest Lawn Memorial Mu- 
seum in Glendale, Cal. Valued at $30,000 
the window is a copy of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s celebrated masterpiece, “The Last 
Supper.” It was conceived and executed 
in Perugia, Italy, by a woman—Signora 
Rosa Caseli Moretti, in whose family the 
masters’ art of stained glass has been 
carefully guarded down through the 
ages. 

The Automobile says that the window 
was begun in 1925 and it was not com- 
pleted until 1930. It measured 59 feet in 
length by 14, same dimensions as the 
original painting. The window was con- 


structed in twenty-five sections. In dis- 
cussing the writing of this insurance the 
Aetna-Izer says: 

“While memorial windows with as high 
a value as the one described are not 
over-plentiful, the success of Agent W. 
I. Hollingsworth, Los Angeles, in placing 
a Fine Arts policy on the unusual win- 
dow in Glendale can be duplicated by 
many agents who will seek out the exist- 
ence of such property in their localities, 
and solicits the owners for this business. 
Memorial stained glass windows can be 
insured under the Fine Arts policy or 
the Scheduled Property Floater form.” 

* * * 


Lloyd’s Loses Lazard Case 


Judgment in the House of Lords was 
given in favor of the banking house of 
Lazard Bros. against Stanley Brooks, 
representing Lloyd’s underwriters, thus 
reversing the decision in the Court of 
Appeals in favor of the Lloyd’s. The 
case is described as follows by The Pol- 
icy-Holder of London: 

“Messrs. Lazard Bros. carry on busi- 
ness in London, Antwerp and Brussels, 
and they insured for £110,000 against loss 
of securities between their kouses. Bills 
of exchange were obtained from them, 
negotiated to bona-fide holders, and paid 
by Lazard’s on maturity. During the 
currency of the policy they placed at the 
disposal of a Zurich merchant credits to 
the amount of £17,804 to enable him to 
finance the purchase of hides. It was 
alleged the transaction had no real ex- 
istence, there were no buyers, no hides 
and no goods behind the documents, and 
Lazard Bros. claimed £15,421 under their 
policy with Lloyd’s.” 

Lord Warrington said the words “any 
other loss whatsoever” could not in his 
opinion bear any other meaning than 
that which they expressed—namely, any 
loss of the kind about to be described 
which was not covered by the previous 
clause. It was said that the words ought 
to be controlled by what it was contend- 
ed was the general scope of the policy, 
and reliance was placed on the words of 
the recital. In his opinion the amount 
of the premium (about 4s. 9d. per cent.) 
did not throw any light on the inten- 
tion of the parties. The losses were con- 
fined to those sustained through the 
crime or fraud of other persons, and, he 
thought, by implication, to losses sus- 
tained by the appellants in the course of 
their business, and it was impossible to 
say in the absence of evidence that such 
a premium was so small that the parties 
could not have intended that it should 
cover so wide an insurance. He could 
not follow the point that the insolvency 
of the offenders and not the fraud of it- 
self was the proximate cause of the loss. 
He agreed with Mr. Justice Wright that 
the “real and effective cause of the loss 
is the fraudulent obtaining of the ac- 
ceptance.” 

- e 


Some H. L. Ekern Jobs 


Herman L. Ekern, former insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, and a right- 
hand man of the late Senator La Fol- 
lette, father of the present Senator, con- 
tinues prominent in Wisconsin life as he 
is a member of the Wisconsin Bridge 
Commission, chairman of the Wisconsin 
State Republican Central committee, 
member of the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Relief Commission. He is a member of 
the legal firm of Ekern & Meyers and 
is frequently seen at insurance conven- 
tions. 

* * * 


Marine Men Meet About Their 
Writing Powers 


Representatives of marine writing’com- 
panies met in New York Tuesday after- 
noon and discussed the tentative outline 
of marine writing powers made public by 
Superintendent Van Schaick. Two of 
the principal subjects discussed were 
jewelers block and bridge insurance. 
Marine men believe Lloyd’s will have an 
advantage in jewelers block under the 
tentative Van Schaick definition. They 
also believe they may be handicapped in 
writing bridge insurance. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





John B. Morton Dead; 
60 Years in Insurance 


WAS FIRE ASS’N VICE-PRESIDENT 





Former President of National Board and 
Eastern Union Passes Away at 
Age of 84 Years 





John Benjamin Morton, former vice- 
president of the Fire Association group 
of Philadelphia and president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
1921 and 1922, died last Friday morning 
at his home at Merchantville, N. J. He 
was 84 years of age and had been in fire 
insurance for sixty years prior to his re- 
tirement from active service on April 1, 





JOHN B. MORTON 


1925. Mr. Morton had been in ill health 
for the last two or three months and 
during the last week suffered a series of 


heart attacks which culminated in his 
death. He is survived by his widow and 
one son. Funeral services were held 


Monday afternoon at the funeral parlors 
of Oliver H. Bair in Philadelphia and 
were attended by many leaders in the 
fire insurance field 

President C. Weston Bailey of the Na- 
tional Board appointed the following 
committee to represent the National 
Board at the funeral services: Benjamin 
Rush, president of the Insurance Co. of 
North America; Wilfred Kurth, presi- 
dent of the Home of New York; Gus- 
tavus Remak, Jr., president of the In- 
surance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; Otho E. Lane, president of the 
Fire Association, and Sumner Ballard, 
president of the International of New 
York. 

Mr. Morton was a quiet, kindly and 
modest man. Though lacking the rugged 
aggressiveness of many executives he ad- 
vanced in the affairs of his own company 
and in the esteem and high respect of 
his associates in the business because of 
his excellent ability and fine character. 
Mr. Morton was beloved by many and 
his passing is widely mourned. Even af- 
ter his retirement from the business 
seven years ago Mr. Morton continued 
to attend annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Board where he was always truly 
welcome. 


Career of Mr. Morton 


Born in Philadelphia on April 1, 1848, 
and a direct descendant of John Morton, 
a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, John B. Morton was educated in 
the public schools of that city. He began 


his insurance career in a Philadelphia 
local agency in 1865 and entered the 
service of the Fire Association in 1873 
when it was extending its field of oper- 
ations throughout the United States. 
Later Mr. Morton was advanced to sec- 
ond vice-president and then  vice- 
president of the Fire Association and 
also of the Victory and Reliance insur- 
ance companies when the management 
of these two companies was assumed by 
the Fire Association. In addition to be- 
ing president of the National Board Mr. 
Morton was also president of the im- 
portant Eastern Union during 1915 and 
1916. He retired from active insurance 
work on his seventy-seventh birthday, 
April 1, 1925. 





TO REDUCE ARSON 





James K. Shields Holding Meetings in 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Erie, Pa. 


James K. Shields, secretary of the Erie 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, is holding 
a series of meetings to reduce incen- 
diarism in that city, especially in busi- 
ness property. 

At Mr. Shields’ invitation the district 
attorney, fire and police chiefs and prom- 
inent business men met to study the 
problem presented by several recent 
business district fires. Frank S. Allen, 
insurance investigator, will look into the 
matter to see what can be done to help 
in the Chamber’s work. 





ADVICE TO FARMERS 





N. J. Dep’t of Agriculture To Give Ad- 
vice About Distance Between Build- 
ings and Other Fire Protection 


How farmers can get lower fire insur- 
ance rates will be the subject of a bulle- 
tin to be issued by the New Jersey State 
Department of Agriculture. It will ad- 
vise farmers of the importance of plan- 
ning their new buildings so that they 
will not be constructed too near each 
other. It will discuss fire protection. 
The circular will give the rate schedules 
used by most fire companies and will 
also outline the important causes of fire 
and emphasize the necessity of properly 
installing lightning rods. 





ASS’T TO COMMISSIONER READ 


Joe Thompson of Ardmore, Okla., will 
be temporary assistant to State Insur- 
ance Commissioner Jesse Read pending 
the return of the present incumbent, 
Leonard H. Savage, who has been 
granted a 60 to 90 day furlough. Mr. 
Thompson was former assistant to the 
commissioner but a short time ago took 
up practice of law at Ardmore. 





L. M. HALE RESIGNS 
Lyman M. Hale has resigned as as- 
sistant general agent for Edward Brown 
& Sons, San Francisco, with which gen- 
eral agency he has been associated for 
twenty-six years. 





Established 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


“Admitted Assets” To 
Be Keynote of Local 
Agents’ Convention 


PROGRAM IS TAKING SHAPE 





Superintendents Van Schaick and Liv- 
ingston Will Be Among Featured 
Speakers; Others to Be Named 





“Admitted assets” has been chosen as 
the central theme for the thirty-seventh 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents which will 
be held in Philadelphia, September 20-23. 
In preparing the general program the as- 


sociation officers have applied the term 
used in company financial statements to 
the local agent and his trade association. 
Discussions will center around the pos- 
sessions of the agents which may come 
under the general title of admitted as- 
sets, including those built up by his own 
initiative and protected by the National 
Association, and the new development of 
co-operation and conference between 
companies and agents. 

Two of the featured speakers on the 
program will be Insurance Commission- 
er Charles D. Livingston of Michigan, 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and Insurance 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
of New York. Mr. Livingston is a fa- 
miliar figure at National Association 
conventions and will be welcomed as an 
old friend. Mr. Van Schaick, as one of 
the leading figures in insurance supervi- 
sory work and as one who exercises a 
nationwide influence, while not known 
to most members of the National Asso- 
ciation living outside New York State, 
will undoubtedly make a favorable im- 
pression as he has at other agents’ gath- 
erings. 

Under the title of admitted assets 
there will be presented the report of 
Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the fire, 
casualty and surety conference commit- 
tees and a specific report by George W. 
Carter, Detroit, acting chairman of the 
casualty committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation conferences, and on the efforts 
put forth by both agents and companies 
to restore the compensation business to 
a satisfactory basis. 

Branch Offices and Commissions 


Comparable to company liabilities, the 
subject of production branch offices, the 
trend to reduce commissions as a condi- 
tion precedent to increasing rates, re- 
duction in rates and commissions for 
public works—all the developments in 
the business that tend to undermine the 
agency system, will be subjects of dis- 
cussion. 

The third general subject will be dele- 
gated to preparation for the new busi- 
ness era, for the changes that are to 
come when economic conditions take the 
up-grade. Under this topic will come 
subjects such as the advisability of in- 
cluding a policy clause providing for 
automatic cancellation for non-payment 
of premium in fire, casualty and surety 
policies, and the enlarged highway safety 
program. 

The first open session will be convened 
on Wednesday morning, September 21. 
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J. A. Ketsey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





ASSETS . , . 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 





U. S.—Statement March 31, 1932 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION IN SECURITIES 
SURPLUS (March 3Ist, 1932 Valuations) . P ° 


$13,807,862.18 
1,916,766.13 
648,327.49 
2,551,124.09 
8,691,644.47 














Monday, the nineteenth, will be devoted 
to sessions of the executive committee 
and on Tuesday there will be held meet- 
ings of the national council and of the 
state officers. The regular get-together 
dinner will be held on Tuesday evening. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
Charles L. Gandy, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, will respond to the 
addresses of welcome delivered in be- 
half of the Pennsylvania and Philadel- 
phia Associations, following which Presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun will present 
the annual report of the administration, 
outlining the highlights of the work and 
the progress of the National Association 
for the past year. 

Walter Bennett Key-Noter 


Acting as the convention key-noter, 
Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
will then deliver an address on the con- 
vention theme, “Admitted Assets.” 

Details of the program, on which will 
appear as sneakers some of the outstand- 
ing business men of the country, both 
within and outside of the insurance busi- 
ness, are rapidly taking shape and an- 
nouncement of the additional speakers is 
to be expected soon. The association 
officers consider it most fortunate that 
insurance officialdom is to be represented 
on the program by two such outstanding 
leaders as Superintendent Van Schaick 
and Commissioner Livingston. The sub- 
jects of their addresses will be an- 
nounced later. 





ARBITRATION AWARD REFORM 





New Jersey Court Holds Assured Must 
Establish Error of Arbitrators to 
Sue Company 

In a suit by the insured in use and 
occupancy policies to reform an arbitra- 
tion award made under the policies, Igoe 
Bros. v. National Ben Franklin Fire, the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
holds that the evidence did not establish 
such a mistake of the arbitrators as 
would form a basis for the reformation 
of the policies. When it is sought to 
set aside an award upon the ground of 
a mistake of the arbitrators it is not 
sufficient to show that they come to a 
conclusion of fact erroneously, however 
clearly it may be demonstrated that the 
inference drawn by them was wrong. 

It must be shown that, by some error, 
they were so rushed or deceived that 
they did not apply the rules which they 
intended to apply to the decision of the 
case so that upon their own theory a 
mistake was made which has caused the 
result to be something different from 
that which they had reached by their 
reason and judgment. This was the rule 
pronounced by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court in Davis v. Henry, 121 
Mass. 150. The New Jersey Court finds 
nothing in the New Jersey statute con- 
cerning arbitrations and awards divers 
ing therefrom. 





CREDITING MORTGAGE PAYMENT 


The owner of a building procured fire 
insurance and caused to be attached to 
the policy a standard mortgagee clause. 
A loss occurred and the insurer, the 
Home Fire & Marine, claiming it was 
under no liability to the owner, paid ofl 
all but $200 of the mortgage, which was 
for $4,700, taking an assignment therevi 
in the name of its nominee, the Lebray 
Investment Co. In a suit by the latter 
to foreclose the mortgage, the New Jer- 
sey Court of Chancery held that there 
must be credited upon the mortgage the 
sum actually due the owner under the 
policy. The existence and amount 0! 
this liability remained for the owner [0 
prove. 





N. Y. ASS’N INCORPORATES 

The Fire Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion of New York City has incorporated 
and will operate in the future as the 
Association of Local Agents of the City 
of New York, Inc. The new organiza- 
tion has taken over all the members and 
assets of the former body. All officers, 
headed by President George F. Kern, 
and all committees are retained. 
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Insurance P lays | mportant Role In 


“Century Of Progress” Exposition 


By Roger Williams Budlong 
Chicago 


Before a single spadeful of earth is 
turned or a foundation stone laid, the 
direct co-operation of the insurance com- 
panies is required, in the myriad prepara- 
tions essential to the erection of a great 
World’s Fair. 

On the first of June, 1933, Chicago will 
throw open the gates of its Century of 
Progress Exposition. In the period of 
one hundred years civilization has wit- 
nessed some miraculous advancements 
and mankind throughout the world has 
felt the benefit of these wonderful im- 
provements to his conditions of living. 
The millions of Fair visitors will not 
know, perhaps, that as intangible as the 
evidence of insurance progress is, the 
protection on the Exposition is a splen- 
did example of modern insurance ac- 
tivity at work. 

The Question of Risk 


Arising out of the complex operations 
spread over the wide area comprising 
the Fair grounds, are many risks of lia- 
bility for personal injury and property 
damage. The possibility of liability for 
its many concessions and exhibits devolv- 
ing upon the Fair administration, not to 
overlook contractors’ liability, was the 
first consideration. An Owners’ Protec- 
tive Liability policy, covering direct and 
contingency liability has been issued, cas- 
ualty underwriters report, although each 
concession and exhibit other than those 
operated by the Fair will have its own 
public liability, property damage and 
workman’s compensation insurance ar- 
rangements. Rates for concessions are 
to be based on individual gate receipts, 
and for exhibits on area of exhibit space. 

Unlike the other insurance aspects of 
the exposition, it is understood that the 
casualty lines are to be handled by one 
of the larger companies through its Chi- 
cago offices, with any excess reinsured 
in other companies. Apparently such an 
arrangement makes for uniformity of in- 
spection, claim, safety engineering and 
medical services, without the necessity 
of adopting a uniform plan of operation, 
as would be the case were a pool formed 
to write this risk. 

Hospital for Insurance Cases 

A prominent doctor of one of the 
large casualty companies will be in 
charge of a fully equipped emergency 
hospital, constructed at the expense of 
the Fair. Built of sound proof material, 
equipped to take care of emergency op- 
erations, it will be used principally for 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
cases, and generally for any other ac- 
cidents occurring on the grounds. In- 
surance interests have agreed to equip 


‘the hospital with an X-ray room, two 


ambulances and to provide all the per- 
sonnel for carrying on the hospital work. 
The medical staff will render first aid 
and all necessary medical service during 
the pre-Fair, Fair and post-Fair period; 
the latter, while demolition is under way. 
Extremely serious cases needing medic- 
al attention will be transferred to one 
of the several class hospitals within a 
six and one-half mile radius of the Ex- 
position. 
Fire Insurance Arrangements 


Made up largely of fire-resistive, but 
temporary, buildings the value of these 
structures, in addition to the value of 
their anticipated contents, raised the 
next insurance problem for the Fair of- 





The picture above is a photograph of a painting by Morton A. Addy show- 
ing how the north half of the Century of Progress Fair will look, and includes 
the Field Museum in the foreground and the Tower of Water and Light loom- 
ing up in the distance. 


ficials. An association or pool of 150 
fire insurance companies, called the 
World’s Fair Underwriting Association, 
affiliated with the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters, has been formed for the pur- 
pose of distributing the several million 
dollars of fire, windstorm and lightning 
insurance on this concentrated risk. At 
this writing the pool has issued a $2,000,- 
000 blanket policy covering the buildings 
now complete. It is understood that 
through a system of bi-monthly reports 
made by the Fair officials, coverage will 
be increased to protect buildings added 
to the risk as a result of new construc- 
tion taking place within that time. 

Exhibitors and concessioners have been 
advised of the availability of fire, wind- 
storm and lightning insurance through 
the World’s Fair Underwriting Associa- 
tion, based upon rates published by the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters. The cer- 
tificates issued for this purpose differ 
very little from ordinary fire insurance 
policies other than as pertains to the 
temporary nature of the property. Val- 
ues will be limited according to sched- 
ule from the inception of the insurance, 
decreasing monthly for six months be- 
ginning at 12 o’clock noon on June 30, 
1933. The scale will apply as follows: 
85%, 70%, 55%, 40%, 20%, and 5% for 
each of the six months, respectively. The 
amount of insurance will also decrease 
in the same proportion over the same 
period. 

To date only one instance wherein the 
decreasing coverage will not applv, is 
that of the Golden Pavilion of Jehol, 
which will be brought from China piece 
by piece and erected under the supervi- 
sion of a noted Chinese architect. At 
the close of the Exposition this old and 
fine example of a Lama Temple must 
be dismantled and returned to the Orient. 
A full coverage policy for the duration 


of the Exposition has been issued on this 
building. 


Fire Prevention Facilities 


Support of the Chicago Fire Depart- 
ment and Fair officials has been obtained 
in an effort to reduce the fire hazards 
contained in the 350 acre area of the 
Exposition. Fire prevention, fostered by 
fire insurance companies for the past 
century is another phase of a century 
of insurance progress that the Exposi- 
tion will exemplify. The most up-to-date 
facilities will be employed to insure the 
— of property and human life against 

re. 

As construction on various buildings 
progresses, suction pipes are being con- 
nected with Lake Michigan and the la- 
goon, the latter separating the mainland 
and man-made Northerly Island, so that 
fire pumpers can draw sufficient water 
from this unlimited source. Fire ramps, 
running down to the water’s edge, are 
also being provided to facilitate direct 
contact of suction lines with the water. 

Each building, upon completion, is 
equipped with an American District 
Telegraph fire alarm system which reg- 
isters automatically the locations on a 
large alarm board in the headquarters. 
There will be a compulsory watchman 
system maintained at all times, which 
will show automatically any locations in 
the buildings or on the grounds over- 
looked by the watchman on his beat. 
Standpipes with hose attached are being 
installed throughout all the buildings. 
Three fire stations, one on Northerly 
Island and two on mainland, fully 
equipped, will be in readiness to answer 
any alarms. Also, a fleet of chemical 
engines will be used. 

The construction of underground water 
facilities is already progressing. A sum 
of $100,000 has been raised to enable the 


Fair to have its own complete water 
system, independent of the city’s sup- 
ply. Water pumping stations will be 
distributed at various points throughout 
the grounds. 

Hall of Science 

Fire underwriters estimate that a 
larger part of the insured exhibits will 
be located in the Hall of Science, one of 
the principal buildings for exhibit pur- 
poses. Unlike many of the other tem- 
porary structures now standing which 
are steel frames covered with a compo- 
sition of plaster and crushed stone, the 
Hall of Science is of steel construction 
with a plywood veneer especially treated 
so as to render it fire-resistive. Special 
provisions have been made for fire con- 
trol by the installation of a 500-gallon 
pump in each wing of the building, which 
will supply the pressure for the water 
in the standpipes. The 176-foot tower 
of the building will be fitted with an au- 
tomatic sprinkler system with its own 
pumping unit. Water mains have been 
laid in the vicinity of the Hall of Sci- 
ence, at this writing. 

Inland Marine Insurance 

Possibly the most gigantic underwrit- 
ing task confronts the inland marine in- 
surance companies. Many varied and 
large risks estimated to cost a total of 
$60.000,000, intrinsically, will be housed 
in the various Exposition buildings 
Costly machinery, one item being thirty 
machines at $50,000 each, and manufac- 
tured products are to be shipped from 
the four corners of the earth. 

An inland marine insurance pool, of 
a membership of about sixty companies, 
has been organized to handle this end of 
the Fair’s insurance. An “all-risk” float- 
er will be issued upon request of the 
exhibitor covering losses by fire, wind- 
storm, theft, collision, derailment, water 
or damage of any kind, whatsoever, be- 
ginning and ending at the original point 
of shipment. Carloads of food products, 
scientific apparatus, objects of art, jewel- 
ry and rare collections, will be among 
the numerous exhibits covered by the 
“all-risk” policy. Jewels from Turkey 
and Persia, and one exhibit from Ger- 
many, which will be of particular inter- 
est to the life insurance medical pro- 
fession—the Transparent Man—will be 
shipped and insured at point of ship- 
ment by foreign companies against ma- 
rine and inland marine hazards. The 
Transparent Man has been purchased 
and consigned to Mayo Brothers’ Clinic 
at Rochester but will remain on exhibit 
in Chicago until the Exposition closes. 

The inland marine pool will operate 
along different lines from the fire pool, 
it is explained. Fire, windstorm, strikes 
and riots coverage included under the 
“all-risk” floater will be handled at ex- 
traneous risks and widely reinsured. Be- 
cause coverage must begin at point of 
shipment in most instances, and because 
of the widely distributed nature of the 
many exhibits being shipped to the Fair, 
arrangements have been made so that 
agents and brokers at any point in the 
country may place the risk with their 
companies. This is to eliminate delay 
and confusion when immediate shipment 
is necessary. As soon as possible after 
the risk is reported by the original in- 
suring company, it will be distributed 
among the various companies in the pool, 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Kentucky Court on 
Proof of Loss Clause 


VIEW 
Policy Not Voided by Failure to File 
Proof in 60 Days as There Was No 
Forfeiture of Agreement 


ASSURED’S SUSTAINED 





The owner of a Nash sedan sued on a 
fire and theft policy for $500, the car 
having been taken from the place where 
the insured left it and burned. York- 
shire v. Kirtley, Kentucky, Court of Ap- 
peals, 47 S. W. (2d) 922. One defense 
was that proof of loss was not furnished 
within 60 days, or at any time. 

The clause respecting the furnishing 
of proof of loss within 60 days did not 
contain a forfeiture provision, but an- 
other clause of the policy provided: 
“This policy shall be void in event of 
violation by the assured of any agree- 
ment, condition or warranty contained 
herein or in any rider now or hereafter 
attached hereto.” 

It is the settled rule in Kentucky that 
unless the policy provides for a forfeit- 
ure on that ground, failure to make proof 
of loss within 60 days is not available as 
a defense if proof of loss is furnished 
within a reasonable time after the fire. 
The insurance company claimed, how- 
ever, that the provision as to proof of 
loss is an “agreement” or “condition” of 
the policy within the meaning of the 
clause above quoted, and that the failure 
to furnish the proof of loss within the 
required time rendered the policy void. 
With this contention the court did not 
agree. It said: 

“Forfeitures are not favored in law, 
and will not be adjudged in the absence 
of clear and unequivocal language pro- 
viding therefor. The clause relied on 
is far removed from, and not connected 
in any way with, a proof of loss clause. 
In our opinion it refers only to the 
agreements and conditions which consti- 
tute a part of the contract of insurance, 
and does not embrace stipulations in re- 
spect of things to be done after the loss, 
such as giving notice and furnishing 
proofs of loss. It follows that the fail- 
ure of the insured, if any, to furnish 
proofs of loss within 60 days, did not 
avoid the policy.” 

[It was held that the insured was prop- 
erly permitted to testify to the value of 
the sedan at the time he purchased it, 
instead of its market value at the time 
it was destroyed, since but little time 
elapsed between the purchase and its de- 
struction, so that the evidence had di- 
rect bearing on its market value at the 
time it was destroyed. 


ST. PAUL F. & M. STATEMENT 

The St. Paul Fire & Marine has is- 
sued a six months’ financial statement 
showing a net decline in premium income 
of only 3% for the first half of 1932. 
The company made an_ underwriting 
profit of $166,993 and earned $547,234 in- 
terest on investments. A loss of $2,147,- 
344 by depreciation of securities, pay- 
ment of $480,000 in dividends and setting 
up of $85,000 for taxes resulted in a net 
decline in surplus of nearly $1,900,000. 
The net surplus is now $11,219,394 and 
the assets $28,299,376. The directors of 
the company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share. The 
nor value of the stock is $25. 


CHICAGO 


Turkish Salvage 
Monopoly Opposed 


EXTENSION IS CONTEMPLATED 





Marine Underwriters Would Prefer to 
See the Monopoly Abolished With 
Field Left to Private Concerns 





Announcement that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is about to take an even larger 
part than previously in the monopoly of 
maritime salvage at present enjoyed by 
the Turkish Marine Salvage Co. is not 
considered entirely satisfactory by Lon- 
don marine underwriters. They would 
prefer to see the monopoly abolished and 
salvage left open to private concerns 
with the concomitant advantage of ob- 
taining tenders. 

It is pointed out that under the new 
scheme private owners of salvage plants 
who have hitherto been able to operate 
under agreements with the monopoly 
company, must apparently either sell 
their plant to the new government con- 
cern in return for shares in the company 
or withdraw their vessels to other wa- 
ters. However, there is one advantage- 
ous point in the new scheme, namely, 
the provision that an “open” form of 
contract, in all probability “Lloyd’s Form 
of Salvage Contract,” will be used in all 
cases. 

This form provides for the settlement 
of remuneration for salvage services by 
arbitration in London, but apparently, 
where it is used under the Turkish mo- 
nopoly it is proposed to give the master 
of a vessel in distress an option of ar- 
bitration in Istanbul. This would prob- 
ably be the course preferable in case of 
vessels flying the Turkish flag. 





REFORMATION OF POLICY 





Mistake Must Be Mutual to Warrant 
Reformation the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court Holds 
Because a broker is made by a state 
statute the agent of an insurance com- 
pany for a single purpose, the insurer 
is not liable for knowledge acquired by 
the broker while acting for the insured 

in soliciting and procuring insurance. 

Although the Massachusetts statute, 
G. L. c. 175, section 169, makes payment 
of a premium payment to the insurance 
company, irrespective of any contrary 
stipulation in the policy, the broker’s 
knowledge when receiving the premium 
on a fire policy from tenants in com- 
mon of the property that they intended 
the policy to cover the full property 
interest did not estop the company from 
denying that the omission of a tenant’s 
name from the policy was a mutual mis- 
take. And the broker’s knowledge that 
the tenants in common wanted the policy 
in both their names was not chargeable 
to the company, although the broker was 
later appointed the company’s agent. 

A fire damaged the insured property 
and action was brought on the policy in 
the names of both tenants. The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court holds that the 
policy could not be reformed on the 
ground of mutual mistake because, al- 
though the tenants understood they were 
both insured, the company intended to 
insure only the tenant whose name ap- 
peared in the policy, believing him to 
be the sole owner of the property. Re- 
formation of the policy to make it in- 
clude the names of both tenants was 
therefore denied. Ritson v. Atlas As- 
sur. Co. 


Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Denmark) 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


Franklin W. Fort 


AWARDS ARE SET ASIDE 





Federal Court Holds Appraisers’ Awards 
Do Not Have to Be Accepted If Es- 
sential Facts Are Disregarded 

Actions by the Tire Clearing House 
against the St. Paul Fire & Marine, Lon- 
don & Lancashire and the National Re- 
serve, on fire policies covering a stock of 
tires, etc., having resulted in decrees 
of the federal district court for eastern 
Missouri setting aside appraisers’ awards 
and in judgments for the plaintiff, the 
insurance companies appealed. 

The Eightieth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, affirming these decrees, held that 
the award did not comply with the agree- 
ment for appraisal, and this of itself 
might constitute ground for setting aside 
the award. The two appraisers disagreed 
from the start as to the method and 
figures and one refusing to proceed fur- 
ther, the other appraiser and the um- 
pire completed the appraisal and signed 
an award. 

The trial court found certain out of 
sight property greatly undervalued. The 
appellate court said that fraud, miscon- 
duct, carelessness, or partiality on the 
part of one or more of the appraisers, 
which results in and is evidenced by an 
award grossly below the actual loss sus- 
tained, will generally justify the setting 
aside of the award. The court does not 
hold that appraisers are bound in all 
cases to take evidence on the questions 
submitted to them. But it does hold that 
in this appraisal, when fact matters came 
up for determination by the appraisers, 
or one of them and the umpire, upon 
which they had no accurate knowledge 
and upon which evidence was available, 
it was their duty to give the parties in 
interest an opportunity to present such 
evidence. 

The tire company’s president was 
available as a witness to aid the apprais- 
ers by his testimony as to the character 
of lots of tires, described by the apprais- 
ers, after examining a few of them, as 
junk tires; as to the amount and value 
of the “out-of-sight” property as to 
which none of the appraisers ascertained 
the facts; and as to discounts actuallv 
received by him in the purchase of the 
property damaged or destroyed; but he 
was given no opportunity to testify. The 
result, the court said, was an award 
made up in disregard of some important 
relevant facts and in ignorance of others. 





TOBACCO HAIL LOSS 
Hail destroyed crops of tobacco in the 
East Hartford section on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. The Hartford Cou- 
rant estimates the loss at $500,000. Light- 
ning struck several places not only de- 
stroying two buildings but killing cattle. 





SIR JOSEPH LOWREY HONORED 





Retiring Member of British Salvage 
Assn. Presented with Silver Tray by 
Prominent Europeans 

An interesting presentation was _ re- 
cently made to Sir Joseph Lowrey in 
view of his approaching retirement from 
the Salvage Association in England. In 
the Committee Room of Lloyd’s Sir Jo- 
seph was presented by Murk Lels with 
a large and handsome silver tray which 
had been subscribed for by prominent 
European salvage and towage concerns. 
The tray bears the names of the sub- 
scribing firms and the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“Presented by the principal European 
salvage and towage firms to Sir Joseph 
Lowrey, K.B.E., on his retirement from 
the Salvage Association as a token of 
their esteem and appreciation of the 
courtesy and consideration he has al- 
ways displayed during many years of 
cordial and pleasant business relation- 
ship, June 30, 1932.” 

Sir Percy Mackinnon declared that the 
name of Sir Joseph was respected 
throughout the world, and he was looked 
upon as the embodiment of honor. Murk 
Lels, managing director of L. Smith & 
Co.’s Internationale Sleepdienst, Rotter- 
dam, made the presentation, and said 
that as salvors they felt that Sir Joseph 
had unrivalled knowledge and _ experi- 
ence of salvage matters and that his im- 
partiality was unquestionable. 





SOUTH CAROLINA TAX CASE 

Three Federal judges last week or- 
dered a stay on the test of the constitu- 
tionality of the new South Carolina law 
imposing an additional 1% tax on gross 
premiums of insurance companies until 
this same question has been passed upon 
by the State Supreme Court. The state 
court will not meet until November and 
meanwhile the insurance commissioner 
cannot collect the tax because of a re- 
straining order obtained by the Home, 
Hartford Fire and Aetna (Fire). The 
commissioner had previously ordered the 
companies to pay the tax by May 15 or 
stand to lose their licenses. 





CAPITAL REDUCTION APPROVED 

Stockholders of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia last week approved the 
reduction of the authorized capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $2,000,000 and also 
approved the reduction of the outstand- 
ing stock from $5,600,0000 to $2,000,000. 
The difference, $3,600,000, will be trans- 
ferred to surplus account. New stock 
will be issued on the basis of five shares 
of the new stock for fourteen shares of 
the present stock. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
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Van Schaick to Hold Hearings 


On Marine-Transportation Powers 


Companies, Agents, Brokers and Others Interested Invited to 
Comment on Tentative Ruling About 
Coverage Conditions 


Superintendent Van Schaick will hold 
a hearing at the State Office Building, 
80 Center Street, Wednesday morning, 
August 3, on the subject of marine in- 
surance powers, those invited to the 
hearing being mostly committees repre- 
senting companies, agents and brokers 
organizations. The hearing will be on a 
ruling he has made following investiga- 
tion of practices in development of ma- 
rine insurance coverage which has re- 
sulted in the criticism that fields pre- 
viously reserved to other classes of in- 
surance companies have been invaded. 
The ruling is tentative and the Super- 
intendent will give everybody a chance 
to discuss it. “It agrees,” he says, “in 
so far as it has been possible to make it 
under the law with the voluntary agree- 
ments arrived at by various represent- 
atives of the fire, marine and casualty 
companies.” The ruling defines what 
property marine and or transportation 
policies may or may not cover under sets 
of conditions: 

I. Marine and/or transportation poli- 
cies may cover property under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

A. Property Shipped on Consignment 

1. IMPORTS AND/OR EXPORTS wher- 
ever the property may be, provided the coverage 
of the issuing company includes hazards of 
transportation from or to foreign countries or 
United States possessions. 

2. DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS. 

(a) Property shipped on consignment for sale 
or distribution, while in transit and not exceed- 
ing thirty (30) days after arrival at consignee’s 
premises or other place of storage or deposit. 
Such policies shall only be issued where the 
transit hazard is included. 

(b) Property shipped on consignment for ex- 
hibit or trial or approval or auction while in 
transit, while in the custody of others and while 
being returned. Such policies shall only be is- 
sued where the transit hazard is included. 

B. Property Shipped Not on 
Consignment 


1. Imports may be covered in such places of 
storage as are usually employed by importers, 
but only as to property on which the issuing 
company has covered the hazards of transpor- 
tation from foreign countries or United States 
possessions. 

An import as a proper subject of marine and 
transportation insurance shall be deemed to main- 
tain its character as such so long as the prop- 
erty has been segregated in the original form or 


package in such a way that it can be identified 
and has not become incorporated and mixed 
with a general mass of property. 

Such import shall be deemed to have been 


completed and shall lose its identity as such 
when the property has been: 

(a) Sold and delivered by the importer; or 

(b) Removed from place of storage and placed 
on sale as part of the importer’s stock in trade 
at a point of sale-distribution; 

(c) Delivered for manufacture, processing or 
change in form to premises of the importer or 
of another used for any of such purposes; 

(d) Unpacked or uncrated and examined by 
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the importer or accepted and stored in premises 
owned, leased or controlled by him. 

2. DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS, beginning and 
ending within the United States, shall not be 
covered at points of sale-distribution or manu- 
facturing premises nor after arrival at such 
points or premises owned, leased or controlled 
by assured or purchaser, nor for more than 
thirty days at other place of storage or deposit, 
except in premises of transportation companies 
or freight forwarders. The right to insure for 
thirty days at premises not owned, leased or 
controlled by assured or purchaser shall be 
available only where the goods are insured in 
transit. 


C. Instrumentalities of Commerce, Trans- 
portation or Communication, Whether 
Movable or Fixed 


Instrumentalities of Commerce, Transportation 
or Communication, whether movable or fixed, 
may be insured against the hazards of naviga- 
tion, transit or transportation. 

D. Personal Property Floater Risks 

1. COVERING INDIVIDUALS. 

(a) Personal effects and tourist baggage floater 
me . B covering only such articles as usually 
accompany a tourist or traveller, but excluding 
hazards while in the permanent residence of the 
assured. 

(b) Personal fur floaters. 

(c) Personal jewelry floaters. 

2. Covering Individuals and/or Generally. 

(a) Fine arts floaters covering paintings, stat- 
uary, rare manuscripts and articles of virtu, but 
excluding stained glass windows and all carved 
glass used for commercial purposes. Such con- 
tracts shall not cover ordinary commercial ob- 
jects of art and shall schedule specific objects 
insured and the insured value of each. 

(b) Musical instrument floaters, excluding 
household instruments not customarily moved 
from the assured’s premises. Such policies shall 
not cover in the permanent residence of the 
assured unless the instrument is of a rare old 
quality, viz., a Stradivarius violin. 

(c) Radium floaters. 

(d) Physicians’ and surgeons’ instrument float- 
ers. Such policies shall not cover instruments 
not commonly carried with the assured, viz., 
operating tables, instrument cabinets, X-ray ma- 
chines or office equipment. 

(e) Pattern floaters, excluding 
the assured’s premises. 

(f) Theatrical floaters, excluding buildings and 
their improvements and betterments and furni- 
ture and fixtures that do not travel about with 
theatrical troupes. 

(gz) Film floaters, including builders’ risk dur- 
ing the production and coverage on completed 
negatives and positives and sound records. 

(h) Salesmen’s samples floaters, excluding the 
assured’s premises. 

(i) Silverware floaters, 
itemized or subject to 
excluding the permanent 
sured. 

(j) Wedding present floaters for not exceed- 
ne 5 days after the date of the wedding. 

) Jewelers’ block policies, excluding furni- 
fixtures, tools and machinery of the as- 


coverage on 


where the articles are 
100% coinsurance, but 
residence of the as- 


me... 
sured. 

(1) Exhibition policies on property while on 
exhibition and in transit to and from such ex- 
hibitions. 

(m) Horse and wagon policies, including only 
horses used for draying purposes and wagons in 
the service of the assured. 

(n) Installation risks covering loss to seller 
on account of physical damage to the property. 





116 John Street Center 
Of Company Adjusters 


HAVE MORE THAN TWO FLOORS 


W. J. Greer and Old General Adjustment 
Bureau Outfit Moves Into F. C. A. B. 
Headquarters 


No. 116 John Street is becoming the 
headquarters for some of the most prom- 
inent men in the world of fire loss ad- 
justments. The organization which was 
the General Adjustment Bureau but 
whose physical assets were purchased 
by the fire companies, moved into 116 
John Street last week. 

President Paul L. Haid of the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau is on the 
35th floor of the building where he also 
has offices as manager of the Insurance 
Executives Association. The Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau is on the 
thirty-third and thirty-fourth floors of 
the building. George W. Lilly is man- 
ager of the F. C. A. B., and W. E. Hill, 





Such policies shall cover articles of machinery 
or equipment only during the period of installa- 
tion and testing. 

(0) Specific articles of a floating nature, as 
follows: Equipment of contractors where such 
equipment is moved from place to place, adding 
machines, mechanical sales devices, storage bat- 
teries, equipment for sport and recreation. Such 
policies shall contain an itemized list of articles 
insured, with description and value of each, and 
shall exclude coverage on premises owned, oper- 
ated, controlled or leased by the assured. 

(p) Property in transit to and/or from and 
while waiting for or undergoing processing in 
bleacheries, fumigatories, dyesters, throwsters 
and other similar processors, until delivered to 
the storage warehouses or final place of delivery 
contemplated at the time shipment was made. 
Such policies may be issued only for the account 
of the owner of the property insured. 

(q) Policies covering property sold under con- 
ditional contract of sale, partial payment con- 
tract, instalment sales contract or leased. Suc 
policies shall not cover property affixed to real 
estate, viz., lunch wagons at permanent locations, 
and shall only cover the interest of the seller or 
lessor, and while such property is away from the 
assured’s premises. 

(r) Bailees’ customers policies covering per- 
sonal property of customers. Such policies shall 
cover in transit and during process at laundry- 
men’s, dyers’ and cleaners’ premises, but shall 
not cover property of the assured or merchandise 
undergoing process. 

(s) Furriers’ and rug storers’ customers poli- 
cies. Such policies shall cover only specified 
garments or rugs the property of customers, 
while away from the customers premises. 


Exclusions 
II. Marine and/or transportation poli- 
cies shall not cover property under the 


following conditions: 

A. Storage of assured’s merchandise, except 
as hereinbefore provided. 

B. Merchandise in course of manufacture, 
the property of and on the premises of the 
manufacturer. 

C. Furniture and fixtures in use, or improve- 
ments to buildings except as provided above. 

Fire risk on all building materials while 
in course of erection (after seller’s interest 
ceases). 

E. Fire or other risks on merchandise in per- 
manent location, sold under partial payment, con- 
tract of sale, or installment sales contract, which 
involves protection of the purchaser’s interest. 

F. Risks on moneys and/or securities in 
safes, vaults, safety deposit vaults, bank or as- 
sured’s premises. 


“For Your Chamaded Thought” 





Men are judged by their Associates. 
Likewise—Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 


offered to their clients. 


The HANOVER & FULTON will prove satisfactory to your assured. 





assistant manager. William J. Greer, 
former head of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, is now general manager of the 
eastern department of the F C. A. B. 
His territory consists of Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


Delaware, District of Columbia and West 
Virginia. There are forty-five branch 
offices in the department. 

Wilfred Garretson and E. E. Heins are 
assistant managers of the Eastern de- 
partment. N. B. Bassett is comptroller; 
Charles C. Greene, superintendent of ad- 
justments. 

Bernard K. Clapp is general manager 
of the southern branch, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. R. K. Bruce is assist- 
ant manager of the southern department 
which has thirty-five branch offices. The 
territory covers Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. At the present 
time Mississippi and Louisiana losses are 
not under the jurisdiction of the F. C. 

Savings 

Comparison of the first five months of 
1932 with the corresponding period of 
1931 of the southeastern department 
shows an increase in number of losses 
handled of 1,850 as contrasted with the 
following decreases: 


Item Decrease 
| $2,799,492.00 
Average Size of Loss.... 352.00 
Expert and Legal Exp... 2,029.00 
Adjusters’ Expense ..... 10,917.00 
Gross Expenditures 6,254.00 
Service Charge per Loss. 1.85 
Total Cost per Loss to 

ee 4.62 


The Rocky Mountains department has 
its headquarters in Denver where George 
Webster is general manager. His terri- 
tory covers Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Charles F. Wilson, “Dean of 
adjustments in the Rocky Mountain ter- 
ritory,” is executive supervisor. That 
department is a merger of the old Moun- 
tain Department of the Southwestern 
Adjustment Co., and the Webster-Deeds 
Adjustment Co., and the Colorado Ad- 
justment Co. 

On the Pacific Coast where the F. 
A. B. has taken over the Western Ad- 
justment & Inspection Co., K. W. With- 
ers is general manager. States covered 
are Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Washington, Nevada and Oregon. 

The F. C. A. B. is not operating in the 
Middle West at the present time. 





N. J. ASS’N MEETS SEPT. 8 


The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on 
September 8 at the Hotel Plaza, Jersey 
City. Morning and afternoon sessions 
will be held. Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary and counsel, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker following luncheon. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1952 


$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$18,824,484 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $75,358,933 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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Idle 


“@he Gurse of a Nation 


Gold 














* 

During the last three years over a _—_ decided reduction of normal business 
billion ($1,000,000,000) dollars has activities. 
gone into hiding. The owners of this 
money have not only withdrawn it Confidence is returning and with it is 
from circulation but from the banks as coming an upturn in prices of all de- 
nl scription. THE DEPRESSION IS 

ENDED. 
This idle gold reposes either under the 
mattress, under the soil of the back | The man who has been hoarding must 
yard, in the family tea-pot or in some now act quickly so that he may put 
other “safe” place. his idle gold to work to the best ad- 

vantage. For example, bonds—good 
What value has this money to its | bonds—are selling from fifteen to 
owner or to the country at large? To thirty points below their true value. 
be exact, it has no value. Money is Such prices will not continue for long 
a medium of exchange and its value and these bargains must be secured 
lies in what it may obtain or the work _at once. 
it may do for its owner. 

You—a member of the army of lead- 
When fear clutched the heart of many —_ ing men which constitutes the insur- 
people and they were trembling for | ance fraternity—may do much to 
the safety of their possessions, credit | stamp out the Curse of a Nation by 
was destroyed and the circulation of — urging that idle gold be put back to 
money curtailed. The result was a work. 

OMMERCE_ 
INSURANCE COMPANY ie Shore Fell, ten You Hye COMPANY 


Glens Falls, New York 


Glens Falls, New York 
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Guinness Approved 
As Pearl Manager 


DENIED 





HOPPS APPLICATION 


N. Y. Insurance Dep’t Receives Assur- 
ances From Company That It Will 
Abide by Recognized Standards 








Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick last week approved the des- 
ignation of John F. Guinness as United 
States manager of the Pearl Assurance 
of England but declined to license Stew- 
art B. Hopps to represent the company 
as agent. Nothing was presented rela- 
tive to George C. Stevens, a broker li- 
censed by the New York Insurance De- 
partment and well-known for years as a 
member of Cornwall & Stevens of New 
York City. Mr. Hopps and Mr. Ste- 
vens recently formed the partnership of 
Stevens & Hopps. These decisions of 
Mr. Van Schaick were made after an in- 
vestigation of the Pearl’s proposed ac- 
tivities and of the men selected to rep- 
resent it in this country. Following is 
the text of the Superintendent’s decision 
which contains the assurance of the Pearl 
that it will abide by the recognized fire 
underwriting practices of the great ma- 
jority of companies in this country: 

“Since March 28, 1927, the United 
States branch of the Pearl Assurance has 
functioned in the fire insurance business 
of the United States as a reinsurance 
company. It has recently indicated an 
intention to engage in the direct writing 
of business and has applied for the ap- 
pointment as agents under Section 142 of 
the Insurance Law of the firm of Ste- 
vens & Hopps, a partnership consisting 
of George C. Stevens and Stewart B. 
Hopps. Inasmuch as the United States 
manager of the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., had resigned, a designation of 
John F. Guinness for that post was pre- 
sented to this department. 

“The proposed changes in this status 
and basis of operations of the Pearl As- 
surance Co., Ltd. in the United States 
gave rise to the opinion in certain quar- 
ters that plans were afoot to provide a 
market for cut rate insurance on large, 
nationwide insurance risks. Publicity pur- 
porting to have been released by the 
company was so;interpreted. The insur- 
ance business, through concerted effort, 
has within recent years been successful- 
ly bringing risks of such character under 
a greater measure of control. The intro- 
duction of any influence destructive in 
whole or in part of such control would 
constitute a serious setback to the prog- 
ress of sound underwriting. 

“The New York Insurance Department 
accordingly has investigated the plan of 
operation of the company and the indi- 
viduals to be associated with it. 

“The Pearl Assurance has furnished 
the New York Insurance Department 
with assurances that its standards of 
business conduct throughout the United 
States will conform to those established 
by the rating organizations and regional 
or local company conferences function- 
ing in the insurance business throughout 
the country. Coupled therewith is a 
pledge to observe the insurance laws of 
all states where business is transacted 
and not to engage in overhead writing 
of business in states in which the com- 
pany is not licensed. 


Will Insist on Adherence to Pledges 


“This Department will insist upon com- 
plete adherence to such pledges. An in- 
surance corporation will be permitted to 
hold a certificate of authority to do busi- 
ness in this State only so long as the 
possession of such certificate is conso- 
nant with the best interests of the people 
of this State. Company practices gen- 
erally which affect or may affect finan- 
cial stability are always considered in 
passing upon the desirability of licensing 
a company in this State. The policy of 
New York is to insist upon adequate 
rates so as to insure company solvency 
at the same time it demands reasonable 
rates for the protection of policyholders. 
Nothing could be more unjust to New 
York policyholders than to compel them 


to pay high rates in order to recoup the 
losses resulting from inadequate or cut 
rates charged elsewhere. This view is 
likewise applicable to other practices 
which affect financial structure and sta- 
bility. 

“Under the law no question is pre- 
sented to the Department at this time 
relative to the company’s designee as 
United States manager. In view of this 
the designation of John F. Guinness has 
been heretofore accepted for filing. 

“The record of the investigation leads 
to the conclusion that Stewart B. Hopps 
should not be licensed to represent the 
company as agent. Accordingly, pursu- 
ant to the authority vested in the Super- 
intendent of Insurance, upon Section 142 
of the Insurance Law, an agent’s cer- 
tificate of authority is denied to Stevens 
& Hopps. Nothing has been presented 
in this inquiry relative to George C. 
Stevens who is an insurance broker duly 
licensed by this Department.” 

Both Mr. Guinness and Mr. Hopps 
were formerly connected with the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, the 
former as vice-president at Pittsburgh 
and the latter as manager of the 
country-wide brokerage office in New 
York City. Both resigned shortly after 
the reorganization of the company which 
brought John F. Thomas in as president. 

Mr. Guinness has been in fire insur- 
ance for many years. Prior to joining 
the National Union in 1925 as assistant 
secretary he was associated without the 
Svea-Hudson group and was secretary of 
the Hudson. He is an underwriter of 
known ability. Mr. Hopps is also widely 
known but more as an aggressive pro- 
ducer of business. Mr. Guinness and 
Mr. Hopps were in Europe last year for 
several months seeking the representa- 
tion of a large fire company for the 
United States. The Pearl has been ad- 
mitted here for several years but only 
in a reinsurance capacity. 





SUIT ON BROKER’S ERROR 


Fire Insurer Held Not Liable for Mis- 
take by Broker Who Later Became 
an Agent of Same Company 
When a fire insurance policy was is- 
sued in the name of only one of two 
tenants in common through an error on 
the part of the broker who placed the 
risk, it is not a mutual mistake which will 
furnish a ground for reformation of the 
contract the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has held in the case of Ritson et 

al against the Atlas Assurance. 

“Tt is to be observed that while in 
the case at bar both parties were mis- 
taken the mistakes did not relate to the 
same matter,” the court said. “The 
plaintiffs understood and intended that 
they both were insured, while the de- 
fendant had no such understanding or 
intention. The company intended to in- 
sure William Ritson, and the fact that it 
believed him to be the sole owner of 
the property was due to the fault of the 
plaintiff's agent, Messenger (the 
broker).” 

Section 169 of chavter 175 of the gen- 
eral laws of Massachusetts does not an- 
ply, the court held, because that merely 
specifies that a broker is an agent of 
the insurer for the purpose of collect- 





Refuses to Restrain 
Renewal Soliciting 


NO POWER, SAYS DEPARTMENT 





Commissioner Mortensen, Wisconsin, 
Was Asked to Protect Business of 
J. N. Hobbins Agency, Madison 





Wisconsin Commissioner Mortensen 
has dismissed a complaint filed against 
Mrs. M. E. Nelson, a Madison insurance 
solicitor, and A. C. Lindauer of the Lin- 
dauer agency asking that they be re- 
strained from soliciting renewal business 
from individuals, firm and corporations 
which formerly carried policies with the 
J. N. Hobbins agency. 

This agency was taken over by former 
commissioner Milton A. Freedy as trus- 
tee and the Commercial insurance agen- 
cy of Madison. Mrs. Nelson was form- 
erly connected with the Robbins agency 
and is now employed by the Lindauer 
agency. 

It was alleged by the complainants that 
she was attempting to write policies of 
insured who formerly carried their insur- 
ance with the Hobbins agency. 

The insurance commissioner held he 
had no jurisdiction in the matter and 
could not restrain Mrs. Nelson or the 
Lindauer agency from competing for the 
business. 

Some years ago Mr. Hobbins was a 


conspicuous figure at conventions of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 





FACTORY ASSN. COMPLETED 


Membership in the Pacific Factory In- 
surance Association is now complete with 
120 companies affiliated according to 
Walter Van Orden, acting manager. 
With the completion of the organization 
E. A. Knott has been employed as engi- 
neer to assist brokers and agents in con- 
nection with risks eligible for associa- 
tion coverage. The P. F. I. A. was 
formed after several months’ conference 
and opened its office on June 15. The 
officers are: president, E. T. Cairns, Fire- 
man’s Fund; vice-presidents, Thomas H. 
Anderson, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
and Edwin Parrish, America Fore group; 
secretary, A. T. Bailey, North British & 
Mercantile, and treasurer, Joy Lichten- 
stein, Hartford Fire. 


G. & R. CAPITAL CHANGED 
Stockholders of the Globe & Rutgers 
last week approved the recommendation 
of the directors that the capital stock be 
reduced from $7,000,000 to $2,000,000. At 
the same time the par value of the shares 
was reduced from $100 to $25. 








ing premiums. Subsequent to the issu- 
ance of the policy the broker had be- 
come an agent of the defendant company 
and the plaintiff contended that his 
knowledge was chargeable to the com- 
pany. The court held, however, that 
“any knowledge which he possessed con- 
cerning a transaction which was closed 
before he was appointed an agent, and 
with which he had nothing to do after 
his appointment, is not chargeable to his 
principal.” 








Purely an Agency Company 


Sussex, Fixe: 


MORTGAGEES’ RIGHTS DECIDED 





Louisiana Court of Appeals Holds Insur- 
ance Contract Is Personal; First 
Mortgagee Loses 

Hartford Fire v. Landrenan, Louisiana 
Court of Appeals, 140 So. 52, was a pro- 
ceeding by the insurance company for 
the disposition of a sum which it alleged 
was the amount of fire loss fixed as 
between it and the insured, to which 
conflicting claims were made by mort- 
gagees. The Windsor Savings Bank 
claimed under a mortgage assigned to 
it by the original mortgagee, containing 
a stipulation that the insured should keep 
the buildings on the property insured 
and deliver the policies to the mortga- 
gee. The insured subsequently executed 
another mortgage, which was acquired 
by the Evangeline Bank and Trust Co., 
the other mortgagee claimant to the in- 
surance money. After the execution of 
this mortgage the owner erected a barn 
on the property and took out the policy 
with the Hartford on the barn and its 
contents. This policy contained a loss 
payable clause in favor of the Evange- 
line Bank and Trust Co. The barn and 
its contents were subsequently destroyed 
by fire and the insurance company, ad- 
mitting liability, brought this proceed- 
ing. 

The Court held that the Evangeline 
Bank was entitled to the fund under the 
loss payable clause to the exclusion of 
the first mortgagee. An insurance, the 
Court said, is personal and does not run 
with the property. The stipulation in 
the first mortgage, binding the mortga- 
gor to insure, did not have the effect of 
changing the nature of the insurance 
contract and transforming it from a 
purely personal one to one which ran 
with a property. “The most that the 
mortgagee is entitled to under such an 
agreement is an equitable lien upon the 
proceeds of the policy to the extent of 
his interest in the property. This lien 
he most probably could successfully as- 
sert against the proceeds of a policy 
payable directly to the mortgagor. But 
where, in a case like this, the policy con- 
tains a rider under which the loss, if 
any, is made payable to another party 
specifically designated by name, the 
rights of that party to the proceeds, 
even though he be the holder of a sec- 
ond mortgage cannot be defeated... .” 

The insurance company, however, was 
not subject to the statutory penalty for 
failure to pay the loss within sixty days 
from demand. It did all it could reason- 
ably be required to do in depositing the 
money in court subject to the court’s 
order, and properly filing concursus pro- 
ceedings. 





REAPPOINTED DIRECTORS 


A. J. Smith of Zweig, Smith & Co., 
and A. Ross Hanners, New York local 
secretary of the Commercial Union As- 
surance, have been reappointed to the 
board of directors of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters by Presi- 
dent B. M. Culver. Another appoint- 
ment to the board is still to be made. 








Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
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LOYALTY GROUP— 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. Fi. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, oe E.G. 2. Sere 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.- OLIN BROOKS. 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY sunny 10 
CAPITAL LICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Viee Pres, _ H.R. M. SMITH, Vi.e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER 5. SCHMIDT. 24°V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 

W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V-- 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H.R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN - COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. —— Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre-. HERMAN AMBOS, Vics Pres. E.G. POTTER. 24 V- W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 24 V-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1806 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. “ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E.W WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 24 V. Pres. 
TER J. SCHMIDT, 2 *V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 











$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
ANT VAN WINKLE, Vice Presid J.C. HEYER, Vice Presiden JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
” = G- POTTER, 24 a ae SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R, HUNT, 3rd ViesPres.  S-K. McCLURE 3rd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1908 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois pa 220 Bush Street, 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President Francisco, California 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT w. — 2 = a oa oe — 
a ee 10 Park Place ‘FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | sOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada ——— . aCLIN BROOKS. 2d wes 2 President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ‘A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I have received an interesting letter 
from William Hahnel, now “Bezirks- 
Director” (district manager) of the Si- 
lesian Fire Insurance Co. He recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with that company. 

His early insurance training was re- 
ceived with the old Germania Fire In- 
surance Co. in the years from 1892 to 
1904. With that company he filled vari- 
ous positions. He was the German loss 
department manager. He also was a 
special agent of the company. 

In 1904 he returned to Germany, but 
judging from his correspondence he has 
been homesick for the United States 
upon many occasions since his return. 

As “Billy” Hahnel he was well-known 
along the Street in his connections as 
loss department man of the old Ger- 
mania. A popular figure with contem- 
poraries at the home office, too. It was 
a pleasure to co-operate with him when 
[ was in the field in matters in which 
we were mutually interested. 

From Germany I have received a copy 
of the paper, “Versicherungs Zeitschrift,” 
which speaks in most complimentary 
terms of Mr. Hahnel. From “Billy” I 
have received a letter which says among 
other things: 

“The moral hazard which we formerly 
used to ‘esteem’ so highly among the 
Germans is very bad in this country now. 
This is because of the economic situa- 
tion. The authorities are paying strict 
attention to every fire. We are going 
through a deflation crisis whereby values 
and premiums are about 20% off in con- 
trast to general expenses which are go- 
ing up. In other words, we are in the 
midst of hard times.” 

I have also received a sample insur- 
ance policy of the Silesia. That company 
was founded in 1848. The policy would 
interest American insurance men as it 
consists of twelve pages. 

<= 


Traveling Long Island On Bicycles 
Many Years Ago 


During the years 1884 to 1887, almost 
fifty years ago, my brother, myself, a 
school friend, John W. Schoefer, and 
another, Frederick Lang, made many bi- 
cycle tours on Long Island, on the high 
bicycles of the large wheel type, with a 
small wheel trailer, then in vogue. We 
called our organization the “Independent 
Wheelmen,” had a corduroy uniform and 
officers. In fact, we were all officers, 
no privates. Our ages ranged from 14 
to 16 when we began those trips. A 
ride to Babylon, L. I., and back, 50 miles, 
was considered quite a stunt. The high 
wheels had solid rubber; pneumatic tires 
came in with the so-called “safetiy” later 
on. We had no state thoroughfates then 
on Long Island. Planks were laid side 
by side over the sandy _ roadbed; 
were just sandy ruts. We used the old 
foot-paths, which presented a marvelous 
riding surface. Some of these foot paths 


had been beaten by the feet of men for 
hundreds of years. But in using them 
we had to duck the trees overhead, as 
on my “wheel” (52 inches in diameter) 
my head reached nearly seven and one- 
half feet above the ground. After a 
long ride we used to duck trees in our 
sleep all night. 

We were all as carefree as only youth 
can be. Two of us were in school, or 
later in college. The other pair had good 
business positions, working their way up 
rapidly, and all parents of our crowd 
were well off according to the standards 
of these times. 

My brother, the architect, was just 
commencing to show his talents as an 
artist and designer in a crude way, 
though always original, and I kept an 
elaborate diary of the trips we took, so 
he and I combined our work and created 
a full story of all these trips, which I 
called “Bicycling Records,” writing the 
records in Spencerian long hand, and 
which I preserved all these years. 

I turned them over to my brother 
when his boys grew up, about 1925. They 
are mainly interesting for the graphic 
picture they gave of the doings of four 
healthy minded boys of fifty years ago 
—their thoughts, psychology, experiences. 

My brother, who later in life designed 
the Carnegie Tech School, Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorial, University of Pitts- 
burgh, and various other architectural 
monuments in Pittsburgh, presented 
them to the Public Library at Pittsburgh, 
where they will be taken care of. The 
library was glad to get them as a record 
of the habits, customs, recreation and 
thoughts of young men of that era. My 
brother told me of this during his last 
visit to my home in Brooklyn last April, 
when we buried our dear father; aged 
91. 


* * * 


Accountants 


In my business life, which in the na- 
ture of a traveling man’s life is often 
very separate and distinct from my per- 
sonal life, I have met certain men who 
have impressed me very much, and they 
have not always been the type of men 
that, you read about in the so-called “suc- 
cess” magazines. Rather these men have 
impressed me more by reason of real 
grit and courage exhibited in their daily 
work and attitude of mind under ad- 
verse circumstances and in their rela- 
tions with their fellow men, irrespective 
of whether the emoluments of their po- 
sitions were large or small or whether 
they were in the public eye. In other 
words, money and position in themselves 
do not impress me, and to that extent 
I become a free man in that I won't 
force myself to become a slave to mere 
money-getting, and the servility and 
yessing that often is entailed. Qualities 
of the heart and what mental resources 
a man has to fall back on is my yard- 
stick of success, but nevertheless I find 


that men that “measure up” as to those 
qualities are usually also successful busi- 
ness men in their chosen line. In our 
business the best known men are those 
who attend to the producing, underwrit- 
ing and loss end of the insurance game, 
but there are very able men in the ac- 
countancy departments who never be- 
come as well known as they should be 
to the business. 

It takes considerable ability to keep 
the machinery of the accountancy de- 
partment running smoothly. I know 
because I have done some of that kind 
of work. Among the men that I have 
met in this line I would especially speak 
of Walter J. Schmidt, now second vice- 
president and deservedly so — of the 
Firemen’s of Newark group, who has 
worked his way un from the ranks to 
his present high position. I, am not 
speaking of him favorably because at 
present he happens to be my superior, 
for I am willing to throw bricks as 
speedily as bouquets (and, moreover, 
don’t mind it if occasionally, deservedly 
or undeservedly, bricks are thrown at 
me by my superiors or by others)—I am 
speaking of him because, despite serious 
physical suffering from time to time, he 
has always kept a stiff upper lip, and kept 
on fighting, like the fine soldier he is. 
It is relatively easy to do your work 
with pleasure when you are feeling well, 
but to keep on plugging day after day, 
meeting the many perplexing details of 
the head of an accountancy department 
(requiring both brains and hard work) 
when in physical pain is an acid test of 
a man’s worth and personality. 








UPHOLDING EXPERT TESTIMONY 

A fireman who had given damaging ev- 
idence as to the finding of gasoline on 
the premises during an arson trial was 
being cross-examined by the defense 
lawyers in order to break down his tes- 
timony, but without success. He had 
been asked many technical and _ trick 
questions about gasoline—its chemical 
structure, manufacture, etc—and finally 
as a last resort was asked: 

“If you are not a chemist or have never 
engaged in the manufacture of gasoline, 
how did you know it was gasoline ?” 

“For the same reason that I can tell 4 
good egg from a bad egg, but never laid 
one. 











Wuo WANTs A PrivATE OFFICE— 
RENT FREE? 


There’s a g i e man so h in 
New York City a is progressive and forward 
looking enough to appreciate the advantage of a 
quiet private office and all the conveniences of a 
life insurance agency located in a mid-town sky- 
scraper building. 

Here’s your chance to save on overhead! 


If you are unattached at present and have some 
life insurance business which could be cleared 
through our agency we would like to “talk turkey” 
with you. Please address: 

Box 1199 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., N. Y. 








HOME FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Surplus to Policyholders on July 1 Was 
$24,568,015; Total Assets Were 
$105,231,721 
The Home of New York has issued 
a semi-annual statement showing assets 
of $105,231,721, capital of $12,000,000 and 
net surplus of $12,568,015. On the basis 


of the Commissioners’ Convention values 
the net surplus would be more than $47,- 
000,000. Among its assets the Home lists 
$6,623,500 cash in banks and trust com- 
panies, $17,601,360 in U. S. government, 
state, county and municipal bonds, $69,- 
445,632 in other bonds and in stocks, and 
$9,933,400 in premiums in course of col- 
lection. On the liability side there is a 
premium reserve of $38,487,234 and a loss 
reserve of $6,065,927. The reserve for de- 
preciation of securities is $34,500,000. 





222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 


Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 


Paci 
N. W. Cor. S and Sac Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Says Co.’s Should Form 
Premium Finance Corp. 


WEST’N MANAGER’S SUGGESTION 





B. L. Hewitt Sees Abuses in Practices of 
Independent Financing Organiza- 
tions; Number of Latter Grows 





B. L. Hewett, western manager of the 
Boston and Old Colony, makes the sug- 
gestion that the fire companies should 
get together and organize a premium 
finance company of their own rather 
than let independent organizations with 
no sympathy for insurance problems 
monopolize this growing business. 

Mr. Hewett is of the opinion that pre- 
mium financing is a coming thing, fol- 
lowing the same history as that of auto- 
mobile financing. Companies are short- 
sighted, he believes, to let this lucrative 
offshoot of insurance profit only outsid- 
ers which not only have no appreciation 
of good underwriting and exercise no 
care in protecting the insurers’ interest 
but which actually jeopardize the com- 
panies’ chances of operating remunera- 
tively. 

The western department executive 
points out that while present finance 
company facilities may be satisfactory 
for the agencies the companies are too 
often left “holding the bag.” The finance 
companies, of course, with no interest in 
the insurers’ fortunes, will accept any 
business offered by agencies as they are 
amply protected from any standpoint. 
They always collect sufficient of the pre- 
mium to cover the earned premium until 
the next payment time and, if the agent, 
having collected his full premium, de- 
camps and the insured falls down on his 
payments, the finance: company always 
has recourse to the insurer which is le- 
gally liable for return premium. The 
policy is always in the possession of the 
finance company until fully paid for so 
that it holds the whip hand in every 
way, taking a nice profit at practically 
no risk. 





CHARLES S. DODD DEAD 





Newark Insurance Man Long Prominent 
In Business There Was 68 
Years Old 


Charles S. Dodd, for many years a 
prominent insurance man of Newark, 
died this week at Tryon, N.C. Mr. Dodd 
was 68 years old and had been retired 
for several years. He was president of 
Charles S. Dodd, Inc., and was active in 
association work in New Jersey. He was 
secretary of the Underwriters Protective 
Association—The Salvage Corps—for 
nearly thirty years and also had been 
president of the Fire Insurance Society 
of Newark. He was Essex County man- 
ager for the Royal for many years. 

Mr. Dodd was born in Newark, Jan- 
uary 23, 1864, and began his business ca- 
reer there with Ryerson & Thompson. 
He went with J. H. Langford & Co., 
New York, later and served as assistant 
treasurer of the Firemen’s of Newark 
before going into business for himself. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
sons, Norman and Walker. He leaves 
also a brother, Frederick W. Dodd of 
Newark. 





Amortization 


(Continued from Page 1) 


count at which any bond is purchased 
during the time in which the benefit will 
be realized. Again, to state it otherwise, 
amortization in the viewpoint of the New 
York Insurance Department is the grad- 
ual charging off and extinction of a pre- 
mium paid for a bond or the gradual 
absorption of a deferred discount ob- 
tained on a bond by adjusting at each 
terest neriod a certain amount of the 
fixed interest if the bond is bought at a 
Premium; and the adjustment of the 
Principal of the bond, if bought at a dis- 


count, the amounts adjusted being so 
calculated that at maturity of the bonds 
they will equal the premium paid or they 
will have fully accrued the discount 
earned, 


The Two Methods 


Under the interpretation of the law by 
the New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance two methods are permissible. 
One is a simple pro rata basis; for in- 
stance: 

If the bond is bought at 120 and the 
maturity is twenty years from the date 
of purchase the insurance company may 
charge off semi-annually at each interest 
date, one-half point, thus absorbing the 
premium at maturity. Likewise, in the 
case of a bond bought at 80 and matur- 
ing twenty years from date of purchase, 
the insurance company would accrue 
one-half point at each semi-annual in- 
terest date. 

Under the second method the actuaries 
of the life insurance company set up 
scientific mathematical tables, based on 
the actual earnings basis of the invest- 
ment, and these tables are so calculated 
that the actual semi-annual accrual, plus 
compound interest to maturity, approxi- 
mates to the last penny the actual dis- 
count or premium on the bond pur- 
chased. It is not essential’ that these 


tables be used, as the Departmental ex- 
aminers approve of the use of any rec- 
ognized bond tables in computing the 
present worth of long term bonds rated 
B1 or better. 

For practical purposes the pro rata 
basis achieves the desired results and is 
used by a majority of insurance com- 
panies other than life companies. 





Chicago Exposition 
(Continued from Page 19) 


thereby expediting coverage for imme- 
diate shipment. Since preparations for 
the Fair began only one claim has been 
presented, according to the Comptroller’s 
Department. A fountain valued at $10,- 
000 was shipped from Providence, R. I., 
and slightly damaged en route. While 
the newly formed inland marine insur- 
ance pool had no part in this particular 
risk, it is risks of this sort that the in- 
land marine underwriters will be han- 
dling. 
Hall of Insurance Planned 

Up to this point it has been shown 
how interrelated insurance is with the 
actual construction and administration 
of the Century of Progress Exposition. 


Some may wonder whether insurance, in 
itself, is not a scientific phenomenon of 
the century worthy of its own exhibit 
at the Exposition. Plans for a Hall of 
Insurance, as part of the Economic 
Group of the Social Science Division, 
are underway. Thousands of dollars will 
be spent by insurance companies and in- 
surance associations to depict the prog- 
ress of fire, marine, surety, casualty and 
life insurance over the past one hundred 
years. Imagine, if you will, a group of 
buildings, connected by loggias depicting 
the economic phenomena of the past cen- 
tury—insurance, banking, advertising, 
consumers credit, co-operative market- 
ing, chain store selling, labor, etc. The 
entire structure, made up of several 
buildings, will be called the Hall of Eco 
nomic Service. As to the exact nature 
of the insurance exhibit, no details have 
been at this writing divulged, although 
those in charge believe that despite the 
intangible nature of the business of in- 
surance Fair visitors will be intrigued 
by the story this business can tell. 


F. C. A. B. HARTFORD OFFICE 

The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., is opening a Hartford branch 
office August 1 in charge of Frank W. 
Tuttle, assisted by Burton B. Gracey 
The New Haven office will be dropped 





historic Street. 


rant in the district. 





Some months ago Childs opened the ‘Golden 
Hill” Restaurant at 136 William Street in the 
center of the insurance district—for all the great 
casualty and marine companies and the principal 
underwriters have their offices on or near that 


At that time Childs offered to their clientele in 
the insurance field special facilities which promised 


to make ‘‘Golden Hill’’ the favorite restau- 


The lower dining room with its round 


THE NATION’S HOST 





“GOLDEN HILL’ 


AT FULTON AND 
WILLIAM STREETS 





rendezvous of the 
insurance district 


tables for conference groups, its semi-private accom- 
modations for special occasions—combined with 
the recognized excellence of the food and service 
have turned this promise into a reality. 

Not enly are more and more discriminating in- 
dividuals dining at ‘‘Golden Hill’’—but more 
organizations are taking advantage of the splendid 
banqueting facilities. 

And naturally the price range, as at all 
Childs restaurants, is as low as consistent 
with Childs quality and service. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


he accepted 
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Combined Values Of 
Fire and Life Stocks 


HARTFORD WRITER’S COMMENT 





For First Time Hartford Fire Stocks 
Exceed Combined Market Worth 
of Life Stocks There 





A. E. Magnell, financial editor of the 
Hartford Courant, discussing the recent 
rise in the price of insurance stocks in 
that city, makes an interesting compari- 
son of market values between the fire 
and the life groups. He says in part: 

“For the first time in recent years at 
least the combined market worth of the 
local fire insurance stocks has exceeded 
the combined market worth of the life 
insurance stock group. A reference to 
the tabulation of comparative values of 
Hartford stocks discloses that in ordi- 
nary times the market worth of life 
stocks had been 100% over the combined 
worth of the fire shares. At the closing 
on Saturday noon the combined market 
worth of the fire stocks was $89,000,000, 
while the market worth of the life group 
was $84,550,000. Fire stocks enhanced 
$11,300,000 during the past week, while 
the life group enhanced $7,650,000. Sat- 
urday’s closing with market worth at 
$89,000,000 contrasted with $67,700,000 last 
week and compared with the low of $56,- 
350,000 for the week of July 9. Satur- 
day’s market worth of the life group at 
$84,550,000 contrasted with the low of 
$67,150,000 during the week of July 9. 

“A year ago the combined worth of 
the life group was $314,199,200 and the 
fire group’s worth was $159,303,500. Two 
years ago the life group worth was $538,- 
350,000 and the fire group’s market worth 
was $254,950,000. The ratio was about 
the same three years ago when the mar- 
ket worth of the life group was $709,- 
775,000 and the fire group was $319,285,- 


“The all time group high of market 
worth of the life stocks was $756,125,000; 
and for fire stocks was $329,750,000.” 





NEWARK LOSSES DECLINE 
Total for First Half of 1932 Was 
$463,773 Compared With $784,487 
Last Year 
Estimated figures released this week 
by the Underwriters Protective Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., of fire losses for 
the first six months of 1932 shows that 
there was a decrease of more than $300,- 
000 from the same period of 1931 and a 
drop of more than $200,000 for the same 
period of 1930. The estimated figures 
for the first half of this year have been 
given as $463,773, while for 1931 they to- 
taled $784,487 and for 1930 they amounted 

to $715,643. 

In comparison with the past seven 
years, the figures for 1932 are the lowest 
for that period. In 1929 the losses to- 
taled $668,378; 1928, $637,563; 1927, $639,- 
243, and in 1926, one of the worst years 
in the experience of fire insurance com- 
panies, $1,341,051. 

While the drop in losses in Newark 
has been somewhat of a source of relief 
to insurance executives on the other 
hand there has been a decided decrease 
in fire insurance premiums. Another rea- 
son for the decrease in losses is the fact 
that the fire prevention bureau of the 
Newark fire department has been doing 
some excellent work in having fire haz- 
ards removed and educating the public 
in general as to the great waste caused 


by fire. 





SUSPENDS A LICENSE 


Superintendent Van Schaick has sus- 
pended the license of Louis J. Friedman, 
306 Ellery Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for a 
period of three months ending October 
22, 1932. Friedman, who was licensed as 
a general insurance broker, was charged 
with concealing his true name in his ap- 
plication for a license and withholding 
material information from the Depart- 


ment. 


New Jersey Agent Who Will Sell 
Only to Those Who Pay Promptly 


William G. Hurtzig of Morristown, Well-Known in Local 
Agency Circles, Says Twenty-one Years’ Experience 
Convinces Him That Extended Credit 
Is Not Essential 


William G. Hurtzig of Morristown, 
N. J., prominent local agent of that city 
and one of the leaders in the New Jer- 
sey Association of Underwriters, be- 
lieves that a sure way to avoid collec- 
tion troubles is to sell only to those cli- 
ents who pay their bills when they are 
due. He is firmly against extended credit 
because too many overdue premiums are 
never collected and because easy grant- 
ing of credit tends to belittle the insur- 
ance business in the eyes of the public 
in several ways. Mr. Hurtzig is unable 
to agree with the premise that competi- 
tion demands granting plenty of leeway 
to assureds to meet their premium bills. 
After twenty-one years in the agency 
business he finds that he can operate suc- 
cessfully without acting as a banker was 
well as producer. 

Mr. Hurtzig has stated his views in the 
current number of American Service, the 
publication of the American of New- 
ark. Here is what he has to say abiut 
avoiding collection troubles : 

To assure permanency and_ proper 
growth—to say nothing of freedom from 
financial worries—it has been very 
strongly impressed upon me in my twen- 
ty-one years of attempting to make a 
livelihood from the insurance agency 
business, that a primary requirement is 
to collect your premiums when due. The 
very first balance that an agent owes 
should be, and generally is, paid right 
on time, if not a little before, for the 
simple reason that it is due and it is 
human nature to get anything off to a 
good start, as well as to create a good 
impression. 

Sometimes this becomes a practice that 
is meticulously lived up to over a pe- 
riod of years by an agent, but no matter 
how much cash capital the agent started 
with, if he has failed to properly col- 
lect his premiums, there will come a time 
when the capital has gone from the bank 
to the agent’s “Accounts Receivable” 
where it is not only a source of worry 
and cause for discouragement, but con- 
stantly breeds a false impression as to 
profit and worth. 


Customers Gets Poor Impression of 
Business 


This business of extending an unneces- 
sary and many times an unreasonable 
time to assureds in which they may pay 
their premiums on the assumption that 
the agent will lose the business if he 
insists on prompt payment is “the bunk.” 
Let’s see why. 

The customer must, for the very good 
reason that you have failed to collect, 
feel that insurance is not a primary re- 
quirement to the conduct of anyone’s af- 
fairs; that your profit is so great you 
can afford to wait; that you don’t have 
to pay your companies until you are 
paid (if it occurs to them at all that 
it is necessary to pay the companies) ; 
that the policy will lapse anyway if the 
premium is not paid and, furthermore, 
the insurance may, between the time the 
policy was delivered and the agent really 
makes a positive move to collect, be no 
longer needed. 

Then, hoping against hope, the agent 
counts this questionable earned premium 
as an asset and continues to look with 
some misgivings on his “Receivables” as 
something coming. Mark my _ words, 
such “Receivables” are not coming, but 
the day of reckoning is. When this con- 
dition gets to a big enough problem— 
and it is only a matter of time—you will 
pay your companies these earned pre- 
miums with one of two things—the pre- 
mium of some other assured who has 


paid, or out of cash capital. 

Now let me ask you if you had can- 
celled this and many other assured’s pol- 
icies for non-payment of premium during 
the proper period allowed for such pro- 
cedure, would you have lost anything? 
No, but on the contrary, you would have 
gained, for an uncollectible earned pre- 
mium is a sure charge against cash. Let 
your accounts receivable run and they 
will run you into disrepute and out of 
business. 

Don’t Pay Attention to Threats 

Every time you extend credit beyond 
the due date-of a premium, you belittle 
your business, give further impetus to 
the theory that insurance is a gift and 
if you won’t extend credit for an indefi- 
nite period, he (the supposedly valued 
customer) will give it to “some other 
agent.” There is no maybe about it, in 
many cases you are that some other 
agent for such a customer makes it his 
business to avoid telling you his policy 
had been cancelled for non-payment of 
premium. 

It is time agents woke up to the fact 
that we are all wrong in allowing the 
collection problem to occupy the front 
seat to the exclusion of all other things. 
We are supposed to sell insurance and 
give insurance service to our customers. 
Make your customers understand that 
there is to be a definite time in which 
to pay their premiums and that their 
policies will be cancelled if not paid in 
that definite time. 

I understand what my companies mean 
when they tell me how premiums are to 
be paid. Are we to admit that compa- 
nies can manage their ends of the in- 
surance business, but we agents cannot 
run our end? I repeat, make the selling 
of insurance and rendering of service to 
our customers our big problem and you 
need have no fear about the future of 
your agency. This can be done when you 
have learned how to systematize your 
collections and get them in when due. 





W. G. SHANNON PROMOTED 





Becomes Manager of American of New- 
ark Offices at Dayton, Ohio; Has 
Been Well-Known Fieldman 
The American of Newark announces 
that Walter G. Shannon, senior field 
man for the company’s group, be- 


.came manager of their departmental of- 


fices at Dayton, O., effective this month. 
Mr. Shannon, well known in Ohio, will 
be enabled to employ his experience in 
the field to the fullest extent. Starting 
his career in the agency business in 1893 
he subsequently became a member of the 
firm of Fair & Shannon, at Eaton, Ohio. 
In 1904 he decided to take up field work 
and was made a special agent for the 
Connecticut and later a state agent. Four 
years later he joined the field forces of 
the American of Newark and traveled 
the Ohio field for the company until his 
present promotion. 

Curtis E. Eagle, special agent, who has 
been associated with Mr. Shannon in 
southern Ohio, will now have full charge 
of this section, while L. E. Kietzman will 
continue to handle the northwestern sec- 
tion and Walter Plangman, the north- 
eastern section of Ohio. 





LEAVES PHILA. AGENCIES 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the discon- 
tinuance of the agencies of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine in the offices of 
A. M. Greenfield & Co., and A. M. Wal- 
dron. 


Can’t Always Represent 
Receivers of Companies 


PROTEST OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 





Will Appeal From Recent Illinois Court 
Opinion; Official Hasn’t 
the Facilities 





The recent Illinois opinion in the case 
of the People vs. Marquette National 
that the Attorney General must repre- 
sent the liquidator or receiver of an in- 
surance company and that private coun- 
sel may not be employed has aroused 
the Attorney General, Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, to file a petition for rehearing. 
He says that if the present opinion is 
adhered to the office of the Attorney 
General will be overburdened with liti- 
gation arising out of the liquidation of 
not only insurance companies but banks 
as well. The effect of the decision would 
be to require the Attorney General to 
represent all public administrators 
throughout the state “for they can not 
be appointed and removed except by the 
Governor.” 

Continuing the Attorney General says: 

“If the Attorney General is to be re- 
quired to represent the liquidator or re- 
ceiver in all cases arising under the in- 
surance act, the time of the Attorney 
General and his assistants will be largely 
devoted to such litigation in which the 
State has no financial interest whatever, 
and all of the expense would be borne by 
the taxpayers of the State rather than 
by the fund in liquidation. 


Additional Help Necessary 


“It would require the appointment of 
numerous additional assistant Attorneys 
General and would also require addi- 
tional stenographic help, clerks, book- 
keepers and investigators and other em- 
ployes in the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to take care of such liquidation pro- 
ceedings and to represent the fund in 
liquidation. It would also be necessary 
for the Attorney General to employ and 
pay counsel in other States and in for- 
eign countries for the purpose of protect- 
ing assets and investigating and litigat- 
ing claims in those States and countries. 
It is impossible to estimate the expense 
which would thus be transferred to the 
taxpayers of the State for the purpose of 
representing and protecting assets which 
belong solely to the creditors, stock- 
holders and policyholders and in which 
the people of the State have no financial 
interest.” 

Mr. Carlstrom pointed out to the U. S. 
Daily that the liquidation act of 1925 
does not provide that the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall perform any legal services of 
the kind performed by private counsel 
in this case. 





Philadelphia Exhibit 


Old-Time and Modern Fire Fighting Ap- 
paratus To Be Feature of Nat’! Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents Convention 


An exhibit of both old-time and mod- 
ern fire fighting apparatus will be one 
of the features of the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents which will be held at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 20-23. Invitations are to be sent 
to the school board and private schools 
inviting pupils to attend the exhibit, 
which will be an observance of the bi- 
centennial of fire protection and fire in- 
surance, stressing historical and educa- 
tional aspects. A lecturer will be present. 

The old-time exhibits of the early days 
of Philadelphia are to be donated for the 
occasion by the three oldest fire insur- 
ance companies in the United States, all 
of them from Philadelphia—Insurance 
Co. of North America, The Philadelphia 
Contributionship and the Mutual Assur- 
ance. 

The exhibit will also contain old fire 
marks, old helmets used by the volun- 
teer firemen of 200 years ago together 
with the old leather fire buckets. There 
will also be some early records of the 
companies with some of the first policies. 
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Atlantic Mutual of New York 
Marks Ninetieth Anniversary 


Prominent Marine Insurance Company Has Prospered Since 
1842; Interesting History Just Issued Records Leading 
Events in Peacetime and in War Periods 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. of 
New York, largest and best-known of 
American mutual marine insurance com- 
panies, is this year celebrating its nine- 
tieth anniversary. Always confining its 
activities to the marine field, whereas 
most large marine writing insurance com- 
panies handle fire and other lines also, 
the Atlantic Mutual has grown steadily 
in financial strength and prestige until 
today it is considered one of the corner- 
stones of the marine market. 

From its inception the company has 
been linked closely with the banking 
and business interests of Wall Street and 
lower Manhattan and only comparative- 
ly recently has it extended its fields of 
operation outside the general eastern 
Atlantic states area and outside of the 
strictly ocean and inland waterways 
transportation insurance business. In 
commemoration of the present anniver- 
sary the company has issued a handsome 
history of its operations covering more 
than 100 pages. 

In reality the Atlantic Mutual dates 
back as far as 1829. In that year the 
Atlantic Insurance Co., a stock organi- 
zation, was formed with a capital of 
$350,000 and with Josiah L. Hale of New 
England as president. A friend, Walter 
Restored Jones, became vice-president. 
This company prospered from the outset 
but in 1842 it was decided to liquidate 
and form a new company on the mutual 
basis so that the benefits of the insur- 
ance business might accrue to the mer- 
chants who bought protection. At a 
meeting held on May 27, 1842, the trus- 
tees elected Mr. Jones president and Mr. 
Hale vice-president at the Atlantic Mu- 
tual. The first offices were in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building on Wall 
Street. 

The first war risk insurance written 
was during the period of the war with 
Mexico and owing to the large volume 
of business handled it was decided to 
increase the company’s assets. It was 
therefore voted in 1847 that no portion 
of any certificates of profit issued for 
premiums earned subsequent to Decem- 
ber 21, 1846, would be redeemed until the 
accumulation of net profits for the com- 
pany should exceed $1,000,000. 

Distinguished Trustees 

All through its ninety years the Atlan- 
tic Mutual has been fortunate in having 
as trustees men of the highest character 
who have been and are associated with 
leading banking and business interests in 
New York City. In several instances 
successive generations of the same fam- 
ily have served as trustees. 

As a mutual organization the Atlantic 
Mutual, operated in the interest of its 
policyholders, discovered many ways of 
husbanding its resources and from the 
very beginning a wise economy charac- 
terized the company’s conduct of its af- 
fairs. Clerks were ordered especially to 
“turn off the gas” on leaving their desks 
for the day and other similar rules were 
in effect for many years. 

The company’s first building on the 
southwest corner of William and Wall 
Streets, where the Atlantic Mutual is 
now located, was built in 1851. Later on 
additional purchases of property were 
made so that the company ultimately 
owned the entire William Street block 
front from Wall Street to Exchange 
Place. The present eighteen story home 
office building with its handsome and in 


many ways unique main underwriting 
room was erected in 1900. 

Up to the end of 1853 the Atlantic Mu- 
tual’s business prospered splendidly. The 
business of 1852 alone yielded a net profit 
of more than $1,000,000. But 1854 proved 
to be a year of dire disaster for all ma- 
rine underwriters in New York and the 
Atlantic Mutual suffered along with the 
rest. This experience was a severe shock 
to President Jones and on the morning 
of April 7, 1855, he was suddenly stricken 
with apoplexy and died at his home. He 
had left the company’s offices the night 
before at 9 o’clock. Mr. Jones was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, John D. Jones, 
who remained head of the company for 
forty years or until 1895. 


Civil War Expansion 


During the Civil War the Atlantic Mu- 
tual played an important role in the pro- 
tection of American shipping at sea and 
worked in close co-operation with the 
Lincoln administration. The net pre- 
miums rose from $3,581,981 in 1861 to $5,- 
920,507 in 1865. On this business the 
dividends to policyholders ranged annu- 
ally between 30% and 40%. During one 
day alone the sum of $118,978 in. pre- 
miums was received, the largest sum 
written in any one day in the company’s 
experience prior to the World War. In 
1866 the United States currency assumed 
a condition more nearly normal and the 
volume of business correspondingly con- 
tracted. 

In November, 1872, the Atlantic Mu- 
tual insured $3,400 on freight or charter 
on the American brigantine Mary Celes- 
te. The vessel sailed from New York on 
November 7 for Genoa, Italy, and on De- 
cember 4 was discovered out of control 
and with no one on board. She was 
taken to Gibraltar. No ship papers were 
found except the log book with entries 
up to November 22 or 23 nor were any 
boats found on board. The mystery of 
the disappearance of the captain, his 
wife and child and entire crew has never 
been solved. 

The new history of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual has this to say with respect to the 
decade from 1873 to 1882: “This period 
witnessed the beginning of a new form 
of competition in marine insurance, 
caused by the admission of foreign com- 
panies to do business in the United 
States. These strong, old companies 
with their world-wide enterprise, made 
the path of the American companies a 
troublous one. Coupled with this was the 
post Civil War depression and the re- 
adjustment of life and business to a 
newly organized commercial world. Only 


_ the strongest companies were able to 


stand the strain. The fundamental sound- 
ness of the institution which had been 
reared by the founders and builders of 
the Atlantic Mutual was never more ful- 
ly demonstrated.” Up to the death of 
President Jones in 1895 the company was 
able to maintain an average dividend of 
40% annually. 


Anton A. Raven 


William Henry Helme Moore became 
president in 1895 but retired in two years 
at the age of 73. He had been head of 
the loss department and had served the 
company for forty years. He was vice- 
president for nearly nine years prior to 
his elevation to the presidency. Mr. 
Moore was succeeded as president by 
Anton Adolph Raven, one of the best- 


known and widely regarded marine in- 
surance men of recent years. Mr. Raven 
was born in Curacao. He entered the 
Atlantic Mutual in 1852 at the age of 
nineteen years. So he was 64 when 
elected president, a post he filled with 
honor until his promotion to chairman of 
the board of trustees in 1915. He died 
on January 15, 1919. 

During the World War the mar'ne in- 
surance facilities of the American mar- 
kets expanded rapidly to meet the tre- 
mendous demands made upon insurance 
companies. The Atlantic Mutual in 1913 
insured an aggregate liability of $746,- 
785,703. This increased to $1,090,280,964 
in 1917, then dropped for two years, 
but in 1920 rose to a new high of $1,- 
276,785,389. During this period the com- 
pany’s dividends continued high, being 
40% for each year except 1919 when it 
was 45%. 

When Mr. Raven was made chairman 
on February 9, 1915, and Cornelius El- 
dert became president, Walter Wood 
Parsons, now president, was elected vice- 
president. Charles E. Fay was then made 
second vice-president. On April 14, 1917, 
William D. Winter, widely known in in- 
surance circles today as a writer and 
teacher of marine insurance in addition 
to his company activities, was elected 
third vice-president. Prior to that Mr. 
Winter had been one of the company’s 
underwriters for several years. He has 
since served as president of the New 
York Insurance Society and vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute of Am- 
erica. 


Mr. Eldert, fifth president of the At- 
lantic Mutual, was born at Jamaica 
South, Long Island, in 1849, and joined 
the company in 1865. While president 
the company continued to prosper and 
he also served as an officer of other or- 
ganizations directly or indirectly affiliat- 
ed with marine insurance. Mr. Eldert 
was a director and president of the Board 
of (Marine) Underwriters of New York, 
president of the Life Saving Benevolent 
Association, vice-president and director 
of the Atlantic Safe Deposit Co., trustee 
of the Seamen’s Bank for Saving, and 
director of the Underwriters’ Salvage 
Co., Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York, American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters, governor of the In- 
surance Institute of America. He was 
president for one year of the Association 
of Marine Underwriters of the United 
States. On January 24, 1930, Mr. Eldert 
died at his home in Brooklyn after a 
short illness. 

The trustees of the company on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1930, elected Walter Wood 
Parsons as president and William D. 
Winter as vice-president. At the same 
time J. Arthur Bogardus was appointed 
second vice-president and Percy G. Craig 
was named loss manager. Mr. Bogardus 
has been with the company since 1904 
and for several years was in the under- 
writing department. Like Mr. Winter 
he has leciured on marine insurance at 
New York University and other col- 
leges. 


Changes in Company’s Charter 


One of the most important problems 
facing the new administration in 1930 
was the renewal and amendment of the 
company’s charter. On this subject the 
volume issued by the company says: 

“It has been increasingly evident in 
the years following the close of the 
World War that the scrip participating 
policies of the company, carrying as they 
did a premium rate higher than the rates 
currently charged in the marine insur- 
ance market, were a very considerable 
handicap to the development of the com- 
pany’s business. An amendment was 
therefore proposed to the charter which 
would permit the issuance of policies on 
a cash participating basis, the premium 
under such policies to be charged at ap- 
proximately the rates current with the 
stock insurance companies for the same 
forms of policies. 

“Following the World War it devel- 
oped that the certificates of profits of 
the company more and more had been 
transferred into the hands of investors 
as the merchants and shipowners found 


they could more advantageously use the 
value of the scrip in their business opera- 
tions. The voting power of the company 
had originally been in the policyholders 
but as a matter of convenience, it had 
been provided in the original charter 
that after certificates of profit had been 
declared the voting power would be 
lodged in the certificates, this seeming 
to be a very convenient way of provid- 
ing for the election of trustees of the 
company, as the certificates of profits 
were normally retained by the assured. 
With the certificates of profits in the 
hands of investors, however, the voting 
power was no longer actually in the 
hands of the policyholders and it seemed 
wise to restore the original provision of 
having the trustees elected by the pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the amount 
of business done by each. 

“To accomplish this end, an amend- 
ment was proposed to give one vote for 
eich $100 of written premiums but to 
limit the aggregate vote of any one pol- 
icyholder to twenty votes. 

“The original charter was exceedingly 
broad in its scope. As it was renewed 
from time to time many of its general 
powers disappeared and under the amend- 
ment of 1901 the activities of the com- 
pany were confined to marine insurance. 
While the company did not desire to en- 
gage in fire insurance, it was necessary, 
as a matter of convenience to policy- 
holders in the granting of protection 
against fire while goods in transit were 
temporarily stored, to provide this 
cover. 

“Accordingly, a further amendment 
was proposed to grant to the company 
all the powers of a fire company, as 
outlined in Section 110 of the New York 
State Insurance Law. 

“A revised charter was therefore pre- 
pared, embodying these new features but 
retaining all of the advantages provided 
by the original charter. 

“Since the issuance of the amended 
charter, an amendment has been made 
to the New York State Insurance Law, 
by which the charters of marine insur- 
ance companies are perpetual. Further 
extention of the charter of the company 
will therefore not be necessary.” 


Summary of Premiums and Losses 


The Atlantic Mutual now writes yacht 
insurance and various inland marine lines 
such as are handled by the leading fire 
companies. 

“Events swiftly confirmed the judg- 
ment of the new administration in deem- 
ing the time propitious for giving mer- 
chants the long-desired opportunity of 
insuring with the company on a basis 
more conveniently adapted to the re- 
quirements of their business,” the com- 
pany’s history states. “The first year’s 
operations resulted in a dividend, de- 
clared in January, 1932, of 15% on the 
cash participating policies and 50% on 
the scrip participating policies.” 

Up to January 1, 1932, the Atlantic 
Mutual had insured since its inception 
property to the value of $41,660,326,221 
on which premiums amounted to $379,- 
446,755. During the same period losses 
amounting to $186,805,970 were paid and 
dividends of profits aggregating $120,- 
106,230 were declared to the assured. The 
dividends declared during the period 
from 1923 to 1932, inclusive, were at the 
rates of 45% in 1923, and 50% from 
1924 to 1932 inclusive. 

President Parsons, who now directs 
the affairs of the Atlantic Mutual, was 
born in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and after 
being graduated from Trinity College in 
1896 became associated with the firm of 
Mather & Co. of New York, prominent 
marine insurance brokers and average 
adjusters. After ten years’ experience 
with that organization he accepted in 
1909 the invitation of President Raven 
of the Atlantic Mutual to become his as- 
sistant. Two years later he was appoint- 
ed second vice-president and in 1915 be- 
came vice-president. Mr. Parsons is also 
chairman of the board of managers of 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates and vice-president of the American 
Bureau of Shipping. In addition he is 
a director of several insurance organiza- 
tions and banks. 
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Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASS£TS 


Cash in Office and Banks - 


United States Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 

Preferred Stocks 


Common Stocks 


of New York 


- 


ad 





Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days) 


Accrued Interest 


Total Admitted Assets (New York Insurance 


Department Valuation Basis) 


- JUNE 30, 1932 


- - 


1,562,333.42 


710,795.80 
246,657.56 
170,398.71 

29,283.43 
308,960.00 
369,887.88 
477,266.97 

17,157.93 


$962,638.14 


- + $4,855,379.84 


Reserve for Claims - $ 592,120.00 
Reserve for Claim Expenses 65,576.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 878,002.64 
Reserve for Commissions 101,999.39 
Reserve for Other Liabilities - - 52,535.52 
Voluntary Contingent Reserve 608,944.30 
Total Liabilities Except Capital - - - - + - 
CAPITAL $1,500,000.00 
NET SURPLUS ke * 1,056,201.99 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - - -« « «= .- 


TOTAL 


Vice-President and Secretary 


CHARLES E. HEATH 


2,299,177.85 


2,556,201.99 





- $4,855,379.84 





President 


FRANK G. MORRIS 


Vice-President 


JOHN R. ENGLISH 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Unfair Gossip Talk 
Scored by R. R. Gilkey 


SENDS LETTER TO COMPANIES 


Surety Ass’n Secretary Asks That Sharp 
Halt Be Called on Practice of Making 


Unfavorable References to Co.’s. 





Brafiding as “vicious and dangerous” 
the practice of making unfavorable ref- 
erences concerning the financial status 
of companies doing a fidelity and surety 
business, R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the 
Surety Association of America, has sent 
out a strong letter to executive officers 
of all member companies urging them 
to co-operate in bringing this practice to 
a sharp halt. He is frank in saying that 
such ptactices cannot by the widest 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
as conforming to the objects and pur- 
poses of the Surety Association; that 
such talk is furthermore unbecoming, 
short-sighted and positively dangerous to 
every company in the business. 


Says Mr. Gilkey: “These unfavorable 
references are sometimes affirmatively 
stated, and in other cases they are made 
by way of strong inuendo. In some cases 
it is stated that the use of convention 
values of securities by a particular com- 
pany (sometimes one company is named, 
and sometimes others) is all that saves 
the company from insolvency. In other 
cases unfavorable reference is made to 
large surety and other-line losses which 
may be sustained in the future, and by 
inuendo the conclusion is drawn that 
when such losses mature the financial 
stability of the company will be in ques- 
tion.” 


Scores Switching of Business 


After talking with those in a position 
to know the facts and from what he has 
surmised from a knowledge of conversa- 
tions, Mr. Gilkey has concluded that the 
practices referred to arise from at least 
three causes: (1) to switch business from 
the books of one company to another; 
(2) to divert agents from one company 
to another; (3) idle gossip. 

To rid the business of this unpleasant 
condition Mr. Gilkey makes the follow- 
ing stiggestions from a_ constructive 
angle: 

“In my opinion member companies 
should give careful consideration as to 
the expediency of taking over business 
from an insured who gives as a reason 
for switching the doubt about the finan- 
cial responsibility of the company that he 
is switching from. Certainly the busi- 
ness-getters of member companies should 
not indulge in any such practice because 
it is a two-edged sword which works both 
ways. 

“The spirit of ‘You kill my dog and 
ll kill your cat’ is too large a part of 
human nature to play with in this crisis 
in our economic structure. Rather let us 
put into practice that better and safer 
spirit of being ‘One for all and all for 
one,’ and thus give the greatest protec- 
tion to your own companies and to those 
with which you have placed reinsurance. 

“Tn my opinion each member company 





Standard Surety Shows 
Strong Cash Position 


JUNE 30, 1932, STATEMENT OUT 





Assets of $4,855,379 Nearly $1,000,000 
Greater Than December 31, 1931; Net 
Surplus Now Up to $1,056,201 





Showing a strong cash position and an 
increase in both assets and net surplus 
the Standard Surety & Casualty this 
week came out with its June 30, 1932, 
financial statement using the approved 
valuation basis of the New York Insur- 
ance Department. On this basis total 
admitted assets of the company were 
listed at $4,855,379, an increase of nearly 
$1,000,000 over the December 31, 1931, 
figure. The major portion of the com- 
pany’s assets is in high grade bonds in- 
cluding United States Government bonds 
of $1,562,333, municipal bonds, $710,795, 
railroad bonds, $246,657, public utility 
bonds, $170,398 and miscellaneous bonds, 
$29,283. Preferred and common stock 
holdings total $678,847. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
pany’s cash in office and banks of $962,- 
638 is one and a half times the entire 
claim reserve of $592,120. 

Under liabilities the Standard Surety 
has set up for the first time a voluntary 
contingent reserve of $608,944 which can 
be said to represent the difference be- 
tween the New York Department valua- 
tion basis and the actual market prices 
of the company’s securities as of June 30, 
1932. Total liabilities (except capital) are 
listed at $2,299,177; capital at $1,500,000 
and net surplus, $1,056,201, which figure 
compares favorably with the December 
31 net surplus of $1,012,539. Surplus to 
policyholders amounts to $2,556,201. 

The company has continued this year 
its original program of conservative ex- 
pansion in the field, net premiums writ- 
ten showing a 10% increase over the 
same period of 1931. 





ALBERT E. SHARPE RESIGNS 

Albert E. Sharpe, who has been in 
charge of both casualty production and 
underwriting for the Concord Casualty 
& Surety for several years past, has re- 
signed. He plans to enter the agency 
field. 





should immediately send a communica- 
tion to the whole personnel of its organ- 
ization, both at the home office and in 


the field, to the end that every person. 


who is making his or her living, in whole 
or in part, from our business shall stand 
by our colors by proclaiming that as an 
industry we are strong and have proved 
our financial strength, and that we pro- 
pose to maintain that our membership is 
composed of institutions which have a 
distinct public value. 

“The quickest way to destroy the con- 
fidence of public opinion is to show by 
direct statements or insidious remarks 
that we lack faith in other companies 
engaging in a common enterprise. The 
surest way to maintain public confidence 
is to put up a united front and point to 
our achievements up to and including the 
present moment.” 


















































Making Progress on New 
Compensation Program 


WM. LESLIE AT RATE HEARINGS 





Rate Increases Effective Aug. 1 in Non- 
Regulated States; Clash Over Expense 
Loading May Mean Separate Filings 





Stock company proponents of the new 
emergency program for a 19.8% com- 
pensation rate increase are losifig no 
time in bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of state rating bureaus. This 
week in two independent bureau states— 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—William Les- 
lie, associate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, representing the stock 
companies, presented the details of their 
new plan in its most favorable light. On 
Tuesday he attended a rating bureau 
session in Milwaukee at which non-stock 
representatives were also present; two 
days later Mr. Leslie was at a rate hear- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

Just before Mr. Leslie left New York 
a week ago he sent out to all member 
companies of the National Bureau a de- 
tailed explanation of how the revised 
rates will operate in the non-regulated 
states where the effective date has been 
set for August 1. These states are Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota and the District of 
Columbia. It was made clear that all 
existing compensation policies expiring 
on and after September 1 must be en- 
dorsed to provide for the rate increase 
now applicable to such policies, and that 
the increase would be the percentage 
promulgated by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance for stock com- 
panies. 

Acceptance Required From Assureds 


Mr. Leslie further explained that the 
increase is to be effective on the pay 
rolls earned from August 1 to the expira- 
tion of the policy. The percentage of 
increase applies to present rates whether 
such rates are manual or have been mod- 
ified by rating plans. In applying the in- 
crease to existing business the compa- 
nies are to obtain from assureds an ac- 
ceptance of it in the form of a signed 
copy of the endorsement. Failing to se- 
cure this signed endorsement the carrier 
shall cancel the policy. 

Mr. Leslie left no doubt as to the com- 
missions to be paid under the new plan 
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August 1 general agents and branch of- 
fices will receive 17%4% on the first $1,000 
of premium per risk and 10% on all pre- 
miums above $1,000. Regional agents will 
get 124%% on the first $1,000 and 6% on 
all premiums above $1,000; 10% will be 
paid to brokers, local and office agents 
on the first $1,000 and 6% on all pre- 
miums above that amount. The compa- 
nies have been requested to revise agents’ 
contracts immediately to conform to this 
revised scale of commissions, emphasis 
being placed on the fact that it applies 
also to premiums earned subsequent to 
August 1 on all existing policies expiring 
on and after September 1. 

As a result of this reduction in the 
commission scale and of a reduction in 
the total expense loading applicable to 
premiums in excess of $1,000 per risk, 
Mr. Leslie points out that a discount of 
12'%4% shall be applicable to all premiums 
in excess of $1,000 per risk. In order to 
apply this discount a risk is defined to 
mean “one legal entity or combination of 
legal entities under the active manage- 
ment and financial control of the same 
interests insured through one originating 
source in one company under policies 
having a common expiration date and 
covering operations of a single state.” 

Reaction to Council Meetings 

Stock company executives received 
with mixed feelings the results of the 
regional and rates committee meetings 
at the National Council a week ago. The 
fact that the stock and non-stock com- 
pany representatives could agree on only 
one thing, that being the effective date 
of the rate increase in non-regulated 
states, gave every appearance of-a “fight 
to the finish” as the program is being 
put before the various officials of regu- 
lated and independent states. 

In the rates committee meeting, for 
example, neither the stock or non-stock 
representatives were inclined to yield in 
the advocacy of their own separate plans. 
This undoubtedly means that each will 
advocate his own expense loading pro- 
gram in the various states. 

The stocks held out for graduated. ac- 
quisition and administration expénse 
which results in lower rates on the high- 
er premium lines. The non-stocks were 
firm in advocating a flat item of 34%. 
It remained for Clarence W. Hobbs, spe- 
cial representative of the commissioners 
on the Council staff, to break the dead- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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U.S. F. & G. Assets Up to 
$60,764,849 on June 30 


U. S. TREASURY BASIS USED 





Surplus of $7,654,777 Shown in Mid-Year 
Statement; $5,507,719 Reserve for 
Stock and Bond Depreciation 


The United States F. & G. is one of 
the first of the casualty companies to 
report on its June 30, 1932, financial po- 
sition. The statement shows that the 
company’s assets are now up to $60,764,- 
849, an increase over the December 31 
ficure. Included among its assets are 
bonds and stocks at a book value of 
$39,281,700 and cash on hand and _ in 
banks of $3,329,103. 

Under liabilities the United States F. 
& G. has set up a reserve of $5,507,719 
for depreciation in bond and _ stock 
values, explained in the statement as the 
“difference between book values and 
values determined according to the 
United 
basis.” On this basis surplus is shown 


States Treasury Department 
at $7,654,777 which, together with capital 
stock of $2,000,000, gives a surplus to 
policyholders of $9,654,777. It is further 











STRENGTH 





explained in this connection that on the 
basis of amortization of bonds and actual 
market value of stocks as of June 3, 
1932, there would be an additional de- 
preciation of $2,268,567, showing surplus 
to policyholders of $7,386,210. 

Other liability items include a reserve 
for unearned premiums of $15,674,535 and 
reserve for claims of $23,949,562. 

Since December 31 stockholders of the 
company have given approval to a trans- 
fer of $8,000,000 from capital to surplus 
which in no way affected individual 
stockholder’s equity in the company. 
This transfer has had its reflection in 
the encouraging statement made by the 
U.S. F. & G. as of June 30. 





SET MEETING FOR AUGUST 5 

The Independence Indemnity meeting 
of stockholders has been definitely set 
for August 5. This meeting has been 
postponed several times. 


STARTS WRITING OCTOBER 1 

The newly formed Casualty Co. of New 
Jersey, headed by W. D. Ward, expects 
to start writing business about Oc- 
tober 1. 





NEW SURETY COMPANY 
The newly organized Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bond & Indemnity Co. of Los An- 
geles is licensed in California and Ari- 
zona. B. F. Boyd is general manager. 


ing. 


nomic disturbance. 


DURABILITY is beyond question- 


LINDER IN NEW POST 





Well Known Actuary Joins Wolfe Firm; 
Formerly Partner in Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan 

Joseph Linder, formerly a partner in 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, has be- 
come associated with S. H. & Lee J. 
Wolfe where his wide experience in the 
technical branches of the casualty busi- 
ness and his special knowledge in ac- 
counting, statistical and office installa- 
tion work will be put to good use. After 
leaving Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan in 
April, 1932, Mr. Linder did some special 
assignments for the Merchants Mutual 
Casualty of Buffalo, holding the rank of 
assistant vice-president and actuary. 

A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Linder began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1922 with the Hartford Accident 
as assistant actuary. Two years later he 
resigned to join Woodward, Fondiller & 
Ryan. <A fellow and member of the 
council in the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Mr. Linder is also an associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America and a 
member of the Fraternal Actuarial As- 
sociation. 





F. E. GRANT INTERBORO V.-P. 

Frederick E. Grant is the newly elect- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of the Interboro Mutual Indemnity suc- 
ceeding the late Samuel S. Brewer, who 
held this post in the company. 


FINANCIALLY SOUND 


Continental growth and expansion, 
ever conservative in the interests of 
stability, has made haste slowly. 
Firm financial foundation was, and 


is, the first consideration. 


Today Continental capital, surplus, 
resources and special reserves are 
more than adequate to withstand 


the most severe financial and eco- 


Continental 


The value of such strength is ap- 


parent to progressive agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY * ASSURANCE 


CHICAGO 


COMPANIES 
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TWO SPEAKERS SELECTED 





International Claim Ass’n to Hear Dr. 
Geiringer and A. D. Reiley at White 
Sulphur Springs Meeting 

The program for the White Sulphur 
Springs convention of the International 
Claim Association, September 12 to 14, 
is being rounded into shape. Two of the 
speakers will be Dr. Arthur Geiringer, 
associate medical director of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, and Austin 
D. Reiley, supervisor of risks in, the Mu- 
tual Life in charge of the home office 
underwriting department. Dr. Geiringer 
will talk on “Scientific Medical Ipvesti- 
gation of Difficult Claims” while Mr. 
Reiley will discuss “The Underwriter and 
the Claim Adjuster.” 

There will also be a special report by 
Robert K. Metcalf, claim department 
manager of the Connecticut General Life, 
who is chairman of the committee on 
attending physicians’ claim statements. 
This subject was discussed at the 1931 
meeting and Mr. Metcalf was _ selected 
to make the investigation into the sub- 
ject. : 

A year ago the association also decided 
to present each of its past presidents with 
a gavel as a token of gratitude for the 
services of these men. Accordingly, this 
will be an event looked forward to when 
this year’s convention gets under way. 
The gavels will be of ebony with a silver 
band on which will be inscribed the past 
president’s name and year of office. 

W. J. Hargrave, manager, claims divi- 
sion of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
is in charge of the program committee 
and will have further announcements to 
make. 





C. F. FRIZZELL, JR. HONORED 





Awarded Purple Heart Decoration for 
War Service; Already Holds Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross 
Charles F. Frizzell, Jr., president of 
Frizzell & Co., insurance brokerage firm 
in New York, has been awarded the 
Purple Heart decoration by Secretary of 
War Hurley for wounds suffered in ac- 
tion during the war. Mr. Frizzell, the 
son of the vice-president and general 
manager of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, already holds the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Con- 
spicuous Service Cross, awarded by the 

state of New York. 

The Purple Heart decoration, origi- 
nated by George Washington in 1782 at 
Newburgh, N. Y., was revived on Feb- 
ruary 22 this year by order of the War 
Department. The decoration consists of 
a heart-shaped medal with its center of 
purple enamel. On the obverse side is a 
relief bust of Washington and on the 
reverse the inscription “For Military 
Merit.” The Washington coat of arms 
is incorporated in the ring to which is 
attached a purple ribbon bordered with 
a narrow white stripe. 





TRIAL JUDGE SPOKE THE TRUTH 
A trial judge sitting in an automobile 
accident case recently caused the spec- 
tators considerable amusement. One of 
the plaintiffs had testified that among 
other injuries he had suffered a broken 
nose and lacerations of the face. ; 
On cross examination this plaintiff 
stated that the owner of the car he was 
riding in and himself were on their way 
to a crap game, and admitted that he 
devoted a good part of his time to that 
sport. , 
At this point the judge interjected, 
saying: : 
“Seems to me that in your profession 
a nose is not as important as a stout 
pair of knees and a strong right arm. 





DISMISSES PETITION 
A petition in the Massachusetts. Su- 
preme Court that a receiver be appointe 
to wind up the Twin Mutual Liability 
has been dismissed. The Twin Mutual 
reinsured its business last summer in the 
American Motorists. 
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Ahern Sales Tips for 
Accident Insurance 


PRODUCTION SHOWS INCREASE 


One Coverage As Much in Demand in 
Bad Times as in Prosperity; Nearly 
Everyone is a Prospect 








John E. Ahern, secretary of the acci- 
dent division of the Travelers, discussed 
that division of the business at the re- 
cent Quebec convention of the company 
attended by 600 producers and others. 

Accident insurance, pointed out Sec- 
retary Ahern, is the second largest cas- 
ualty line. Automobile is the first ; com- 
pensation third. In spite of the fact 
that 1931 was not considered a good year 
in many lines of insurance, the total vol- 
ume of accident and health premiums 
written in the United States and Canada 
showed an increase of over $80,000 last 
year. This increase would have been 
much larger had it not been for the 
heavy lapse ratio. Prevention of lapsa- 
tion is one of the pressing problems fac- 
ing the accident insurance salesman to- 
day. There are a number of ways of 
handling this problem. 


Suggestion for Holding Business 


“Tf the assured finds it impossible to 
meet his premiums on an annual basis, 
change the terms to semi-annual or 
quarterly,” he advised. “Many policy- 
holders have been prevented from drop- 
ping off the books by having their con- 
tracts changed from one of the older 
forms to one of the new R forms, which 
afford a man the last word in accident 
insurance protection.” 

The loss ratio for accident insurance 
for all companies was 65%; in health, 
69%. New standardized policy forms and 
rates have been adopted in the United 
States to offset this rise in loss ratio. 
The Travelers loss ratio has been better 
than the average, but in common with 
the experience of other companies it is 
increasing, largely because the number 
of accidental deaths has been increasing. 

Selection is imperative in the accident 
lines, said Mr. Ahern. It calls for but 
a small premium, yet involves a very 
large risk. The Travelers has always 
depended upon its field representatives 
for selection. This responsibility has not 
been misplaced. 


New Accident Contracts Designed 
For Women 


The General Federation of Women’s 
clubs, revealed Mr. Ahern, had played 
a part in drawing up the new accident 
contracts which are designed for women. 
The Federation was anxious that it 
should be possible for women to secure 
adequate protection from accidental in- 
jury and has endorsed the form of con- 
tract which is now being written on 
housewives. “This illustrates the interest 
which women are showing in the sub- 
ject of accident insurance and points out 
the possibilities which women as pros- 
pects. offer in the solicitation of acci- 
dent insurance. There are at least 1,500,- 
000 individuals who possess Travelers 
life, accident, automobile, burglary and 
other insurance contracts. Many of them 
are married,” said Mr. Ahern. 

It has long been known that accident 
insurance is a line which can be writ- 
ten in bad times as well as good times. 
The record for 1931 has substantiated 
this. The value of a good accident ac- 
count is much appreciated today. Here 
are some of the reasons why: 

Nearly everyone is a prospect. 

Can be sold on the first interview. 

Can be sold to men or women without 

medical examination. 

Gives a good return for the effort ex- 

pended. 

Soliciting accident insurance enables 

you to recoup losses in other lines. 

Affords an entre for other lines. 

It renews until age 70. 

Eighty per cent. renews automatically. 

Can be increased as income increases. 

By protecting income and providing 
large sum payments to meet contingen- 
cies, accident insurance renders service 
of great economic value today. 


$6,000,000 BOND EXECUTED 





Amer. Surety and 12 Reinsurers Cove-- 
ing Hoover Dam Penstock Construc- 


tion for Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


The American Surety with twelve as- 
sociated companies has executed a bond 
of $6,000,000 required by the Government 
from the lowest bidder, the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., on the penstock construction 
of the Hoover Dam project, to cost $10,- 
908,000. The signing of this bond was 
an occasion of considerable importance, 
involving as it did one of the most gi- 
gantic projects the Government has ever 
attempted. 

All the details of the transaction were 
arranged by the American Surety fol- 
lowing which representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and of the surety companies 
concerned attended the actual signing of 
the bond, as well as newspaper reporter; 
and photographers. 

The steel pipe used in this construction 
weighs 55,000 tons. Each section is 
thirty feet in diameter and approximately 
three inches thick. The pipe line is to 
be placed in the four pressure tunncls at 
the Hoover Dam, leading from the in- 
take towers to the power plant and out- 
let works. It is said that the spectacular 
elements in this contract for the fabrica- 
tion of steel probably will surpass those 
of any other contract of the kind ever 
let by the Government. 





JAIL COLLAR-BONE FAKER 





Englishman Collected For Years On 
Fraudulent Accident Claims; Had 
Served Prison Term Before 

Ernest Page, possessor of a collar bone 
that fooled even doctors into believing 
that it had been fractured, has been sen- 
tenced to jail for three years in London 
He lived for several years on insurance 
claims, served a one year term in prison 
a few years ago, and was recently caught 
trying the same old trick with his collar 
bone. 

Page, once a London coach builder, 
discovered about ten years ago that he 
had an infirmity similar to a broken col- 
lar bone. Up to 1928 he was credited 
with nineteen successful claims, netting 
him $11,340. In that year he was caught 
and imprisoned. 

Page was lost sight of until this year 
when he once again produced his lucky 
collar-bone and nearly obtained £127 from 
an insurance company. Just before the 
money was to be paid he was recog- 
nized. 





ESTATE AS BENEFICIARY 





Administrator Must File Proof of Death 
Under Accident Policy Within Stip- 
ulated Period, Court Holds 


Under an accident policy payable to 
the estate proofs of death must be filed 
within the limitation of tinte given by 
the policy, just as in the case of a named 
beneficiary, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Juridical Court ruled in the recent case 
of Maskas, administrator, v. the North 
American Accident. The court held that 
even failure due to the non-appointment 
of an administrator would not be ex- 
cused, 

In the present case the petitioner for 
administration had filed proof of loss 
within the ninety day period but had not 
given the proper details necessary with 
the limited policy in force. The court 
said that the affidavit would have fulfilled 
the policy requirements were it not lack- 
ing in details. 

It also was pointed out that it would 
have been possible to secure the appoint- 
ment of a special administrator to make 
proof of loss as soon as a petition for 
administration was filed. If proof had 
been submitted by anyone within the spe- 
cified time limit, the administrator, when 
appointed, could affirm it as his act and 
in this way comply with the policy pro- 
visions, the court added. 





More Dividend Cutting 


Some of the mutual casualty companies 
are cutting dividend rates paid policy- 


holders. 


Resolution Suggesting Monthly Billing 
Of Agents’ License Fees Winning Favor 


The resolution adopted at the recent 
commissioners’ gathering suggesting that 
insurance departments bill the companies 
monthly for insurance agents’ license 
fees instead of requiring that individual 
fees accompany the appointments as 
they are made, is being hailed by com- 
pany executives as a step in the right 
direction; one which indicates the will- 
ingness of insurance departments to co- 
operate to the end that the business may 
be more economically administered. 

Initiated by Col. Howard P. Dunham, 
Connecticut commissioner, two states, 
Indiana and Wisconsin, have already 
made changes in keeping with this reso- 
lution. Commissioner Kidd of Indiana 
has advised companies doing business in 
that state that if the desire to pay 
agents’ license fees monthly is general 
on the part of the companies his depart- 
ment will be glad to make such changes 


in its licensing department as may be 
necessary to accommodate the situation. 

The Wisconsin Department will per- 
mit license fees to be collected in ad- 
vance of delivery of agents’ license 
blanks, making this privilege applicable 
to all companies including life carriers. 
This change, it is said, is in the interest 
of economy to both the companies and 
the department, and will eliminate the 
necessity of issuing individual checks for 
individual agent’s license fees. 

Commenting on the action in these two 
states and the resolution itself one com- 
pany executive said: “If all insurance 
departments would support the resolu- 
tion and allow companies to pay for 
these tees monthly it would be a con- 
siderable saving to the home offices and 
to the various departments in the lessen- 
ing of bookkeeping operations. In the 
aggregate the consequent saving would 
be a material item.” 





OPPOSE SLIDING COMMISSIONS 





Dissatisfaction Over Proposed Compen- 
sation Plan Registered in Telegram 
to Stock Casualty Executives 


The Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York has sent to casualty company 
officials and to the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters a 
strongly worded telegram to the effect 
that brokers cannot give adequate serv- 
ice to the compensation insurance as- 
sureds on less than a 10% operating ex- 
pense, and for this reason the adoption 
of a sliding scale of commissions is stren- 
uously protested. The telegram follows: 

“We emphatically protest against adop- 
tion of proposed or any sliding scale of 
commissions on compensation insurance. 
Brokers giving adequate service to as- 
sured cannot operate on less than 10%. 
If stock casualty companies do not need 
us we decidedly do not need them. Do 
you wish to cause serious breach losing 
remaining profitable lines? We can eas- 
ily protect ourselves without sacrificing 
best interests of our customers. You 
cannot count on our support if stock 
casualty companies are blindly unfair to 
representatives of the assured. Do not 
forget we are independent, not tied to 
stock companies.” 

In advising its members of this action 
the Association strongly urges members 
to get in touch with the companies to 
combat commission reductions of the 
type proposed. 





ALLOW NEW KOHL TRIAL 


A new trial will be had in the suit 
of Mrs. Amelia Kohl of Normandy, Mo., 
in her attempt to get back $21,940 in 
needs of trust held by the Prudential 
Casualty & Surety of St. Louis and in- 
cluded in the assets of that concern when 
it was thrown into receivership last De- 
cember. Originally Circuit Judge Nor- 
toni took the position that while Mrs. 
Kohl did not know the details of the 
transfer to bolster up the assets of the 
company, her son, Fred Kohl, who was 
treasurer of the Prudential Casualty, did 
know and was acting as her agent. Now 
it is admitted that Kohl may have been 
acting as the company’s agent. Mrs. 
Kohl contends that the deeds were mere- 
ly loaned to the company. 





SWINDLER TO LEAVE MICHIGAN 

O. C. Slater, Michigan insurance 
swindler who specialized in defrauding 
ministers by selling them supposed health 
and accident policies and collecting part 
of the premium, has promised, under 
threat of additional prosecutions, to leave 
Michigan and never to re-enter the state. 
Insurance Department officials elicited 
the pledge after Slater had completed his 
second thirty-day jail sentence in the 
state for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 





Good Drivers Stay in Line 


Ability to remain in line is the 
chief attribute of a good driver today 
according to Harold G. Hoffman, 
motor vehicle commissioner in New 
Jersey. He says: . 

“When traffic is moving in orderly 
lines and up to the speed limit, or 
the maximum permissible speed for 
conditions, the individual driver who 
still feels the urge to get ahead is a 
most disruptive influence. Anyone 


who finds himself with such an urge 
should recognize it for what it is and 
set about the task of learning to be- 
come a mass driver. 

“We simply have reached a point 
where the ability to remait in line 
and move with the general stream of 
vehicles is much more of a criterion 
of good driving than that which 
lands one at the head of the proces- 
sion or, so often, into trouble.” 











N. Y. RATING BOARD ACTS 





Decide on General Rate Revision in 
Compensation Line; Pay Tribute to S. 
S. Brewer; Concord C. & C. Resigns 

The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York passed a resolution 
at the July 21 meeting of its governing 
committee to the effect that a general 
revision of New York compensation rates 
become effective as soon as possible, such 
revision including a review of classifica- 
tion relativity, loss and expense con- 
stants and the general rate level. In ad- 
dition the staff of the board has been 
instructed to compile the latest available 
statistical data so as to enable the ap- 
propriate committees to give effect to the 
revision program. 

In view of this action General Mana- 
ger Leon S. Senior has asked company 
members of the board not to issue any 
policies on risks with anniversaries dat- 
ing October 1, 1932, or thereafter, as it is 
expected that the revision will be tom- 
pleted in time to issue a new manual 
effective on that date. 

At the same meeting a resolution of 
sympathy and respect was adopted on the 
recent death of Samuel S. Brewer, Inter- 
boro Mutual Indemnity general manager. 
His successor, Frederick E. Grant, was 
appointed to represent the company on 
the governing committee, with H. W. 
Gibson as an alternate. The resignation 
of the Concord Casualty & Surety was 
also accepted to become effective Aug- 
ust 1. This company has discontinued 
the writing of compensation insurance in 
New York State. 


RICHARDSON ABROAD 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, is now 
on a trip abroad. He is expected back 
in this country the latter part of Au- 


gust. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








How Some Producers Are Meeting 
The Challenge of the Depression 


That all is not dark and gloomy on 
the production “firing line,” that 
there are still new avenues of ap- 
proach to desirable business for the 
courageous agent who is keen ¢ nough 
to capitalize on opportunities arising 
out of the business depression, 1s 
convincingly indicated in the latest 
bulletin sent out by the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity entitled “The 
Challenge of the Depression.” It fol- 
lows: 

“Some producers are holding most of 
their business and are offsetting cancel- 
lations by new business. Others are ac- 
cepting cancellations without much of a 
struggle. Some producers are intent 
upon finding every possible sales oppor- 
tunity created by the business depres- 
sion, while their competitors are griev- 
ing over their loss of volume. 

“The complaint is made that it is fu- 
tile to write new business for which the 
assured cannot pay, but on the other 
hand there is an energetic minority of 
producers who have devised ways and 
means of financing premiums or who 
operate on a collect-or-cancel basis, and 
who have met and conquered credit 
problems. 

Speedy Follow-Up or Tax Bill 

“We know of one producer who, before 
the new tax bill was a day old, had cir- 
cularized prominent manufacturers and 
merchants, suggesting the need for addi- 
tional safe burglary, interior robbery and 
holdup coverage because of the probable 
increase in the use of cash in the pay- 
ment of bills, in meeting payrolls, etc. 

“We know of another producer who ts 
his volume of all forms of lia- 
pointing out to as- 


increasing 
bility business by 


H. L. REIS RESIGNS 


DR. 


20 Years With Aetna Companies in N. 
Y.; Entering Consulting Field As Ex- 
pert in Compensation Medical Cases 


After more than twenty years with the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies at its 
100 William Street headquarters in New 
York Dr. Herman L. Reis, in charge of 
medical claim and clinical work for both 
compensation and liability cases, has re- 
signed to open an office as a consultant, 
thus making generally available to all 
casualty comps inies his broad knowledge 
of this end of the business. In making 
his decision Dr. Reis has been increas- 
ingly cognizant of the need for special- 
ized and expert attention in the handling 
of intricate medical problems of involved 
under present-day compensation 
conditions. 

For years Dr. Reis has represented the 
Aetna Companies at examinations before 
the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, testifying frequently. In addition 
he has been active in the various medical 
problems handled by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
particularly in connection with the for- 
mulation of agreements between casualty 
companies and county medical societies, 
and in arbitration between those two 
bodies. He has also been active on be- 
half of the National Bureau in the mak- 
ing of hospital arrangements for com- 
perisation cases. Dr. Reis has served on 
the various medical committees of both 
the Bureau and New York Claim Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to company and bureau in- 
terests, Dr. Reis has found time to serve 
as a member of the legislative commit- 


cases 


sured that the necessity of paying legal 
expenses and a possible judgment would 
be far more disastrous today than in 
times of prosperity and substantial sur- 
pluses, that it would probably be neces- 
sary for an assured to sell securities at 
a tremendous sacrifice in order to pay a 
judgment in cash. 

‘This producer has capitalized on the 
depression. He sells Automobile P. L. 
and P. D., Residence P. L., O. L. and 
T. Liability, and other forms of direct 
and contingent liability insurance on the 
basis that the form of insurance a man 
needs most is that which protects against 
the largest possible single loss that could 
conceivably occur. He sells it by point- 
ing out that to ‘save’ a liability premium 
is as nothing compared with the possible 
loss of $25,000 or $50,000 and all of the 
material possessions and intangibles that 
so large a sum represents. 

Penny-Wise Policy Scored 

“Specifically, the other day this pro- 
ducer told a certain assured who was 
thinking of canceling his automobile lia- 
bility policy that whereas by so doing 
he might send his young son to a sum- 
mer camp for a week or so, he was jeop- 
ardizing the boy’s college education by 
such a penny-wise policy because the 
necessity of paying a possible damage 
award of $10,000 or $20,000, more or less, 


would wreck that mans’ plans for his 
son’s future. 
“The fighting minority of producers 


are keeping their heads well above wa- 
ter. They are the survivors who will 
be picked up by the Ship of Prosperity. 
That that ship is approaching is just as 
certain as that day follows night. Pros- 
perity may not be just around the cor- 
ner, but never in the history of the world 





has it been recorded that good times 
have failed to follow bad. 
A $650,000 Defalcation! 
Even surety underwriters, accus- 


tomed as they are to large losses these 


| days, were startled to read in the 
| New York daily papers this week 
| about a $650,000 defalcation by a 


trusted employe in the cashier’s de- 


< . 
| partment of J. S. 


Bache & Co., one 
of the largest wire houses in the 
country. His peculations had been 


carried on over a period of fourteen 


years, and unaided, he managed to 
conceal the theft by manipulating his 
books until an audit of his accounts 
disclosed a discrepancy. Then a full 
confession was made. 

The loss, it was learned, is par- 
tially covered by a broker’s blanket 
bond issued by the United States F. & 
G. as originating company. The line 
was “heavily reinsured in keeping 
with the invariable practice of that 
company.” At the New York office 
of the U. S & G. on Wednesday 
no information could be given as to 
the amount of the surety loss because 
auditors were still checking the ac- 
counts. Inasmuch as the employe is 
aiding-in this audit his name was not 
disclosed and police action against him 

deferred. 














New York County Medical 
of the New York 
over twenty-five 
adviser of the 

He will make 


tee of the 
Society; as surgeon 
Fire Department for 
years, and as medical 
Broad Street Hospital. 


his new headquarters in New York. 


August 1 Meeting Called 


Governing Committee To Be Elected 
Then by Va. Auto Rate Bureau; Mu- 
tuals, Dissatisfied, Seek Rehearing 


A special meeting of member com- 
panies of the Virginia Automobile Rate 
Administrative Bureau has been called 
by the state corporation commission for 
August 1 at which a governing commit- 
tee will be formally elected. The new 
constitution of the bureau, adopted after 
a series of strenuous sessions last week 
at which stock and non-stock company 
representatives gave their position as re- 
gards representation on the governing 
committee, provides under revised Arti- 
cle 6 that the minority, as between stock 
and non-stock companies, shall be en- 
titled to two members on this committee, 
such members being elected by the mi- 
nority. It has also been amended to re- 
quire the bureau’s manager to call a 
meeting of the governing committee at 
the request of two members of the com- 
mittee, providing further that the rep- 
resentative of the state corporation com- 
mission who acts as chairman shall cast 
the deciding vote in case of a tie. Vot- 
ing by proxy is permitted. 

Although the amended constitution has 
granted them some concession in their 
appeal to the commission the mutuals are 
still dissatisfied and have asked the com- 
mission for a rehearing. Their conten- 
tion is that the legislative act providing 
for the creation of the new bureau de- 
prived them of their constitutional rights 
and was discriminatory. Their petition 
for review of the case was before the 
commiss‘on this week, the suggestion be- 
ing made that there might be two sep- 
arate organizations similar to a plan now 
in operation in New York. If this is not 
acceytable to the commission the mu- 
tuals want equal representation with the 
stock companies on the governing com- 
mittee. 





Compensation 
(Continued from Page 31) 


lock by deciding in favor of the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by the stocks 
but opposed by the non-stocks: 

“Whereas the modification of the 15% addi- 
tion for wage change as incorporated in the de- 
cision of the special representative of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
produces an allowance of 10.7%, and 

“Whereas the use of a rounded multiplier of 
1.10 produces substantially the same rate level 
country-wide, be it 

“Resolved, That rate levels for 1932 shall be 
based upon the emergency program of 1931 (with 
the experience moved forward one policy year), 
modified by the application of a factor of 1.10 
in all states; the revised rates to apply to out- 


standing as *well as to new and renewal busi- 
ness.”’ 
More Differences 
Stock company representatives then 


submitted another resolution providing 
that the new rates be based upon the 
existing expense loading in all states ex- 
cept in Minnesota and Georgia where a 
24%2% increase shall be made to restore 
the acquisition allowance to the standard 
of 174%, and that the rates to be used 
in determining premiums in excess of 
$1,000 on each risk shall be 12% less than 
those appearing in the manual, such re- 
duction reflecting a graduation of acqui- 
sition and administration expense loading 
beginning at the point of $1,000 in pre- 
miums. 

This resolution was also opposed by 
the non-stock members of the committee 
who lost no time in submitting a resolu- 
tion of their own, pointing out that no 
necessity existed for an increase in the 
amount necessary for expense to cor- 
respond to the rate increase and holding 
out for a standard flat expense loading 
of 34% to be adopted. This would make 
the total average increase in compensa- 
tion premiums nationwide approximately 
91%. 


Board of Appeals Breaks Deadlock 


The session of the regional committees 
was equally as lively as the rates com- 
mittee meeting, both sides being in con- 
stant deadlock over resolutions. It re- 
mained for the board of appeals of the 
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council, consisting of Mr. Hobbs, chair- 
man; W. J. McCaffrey, Royal Indemnity, 
and "John L. Train, Utica Mutual, to 
break tie votes existing over the amount 
of the increase to be applied in the vari- 
ous regulated and non-regulated states. 
For all regulated states the board’s de- 
cision by a vote of two to one was in 
favor of the following resolution sub- 
mitted by the stock company representa- 
tives: 

Resolved: That the staff of the Na- 
tional Council be authorized to select 
pure premiums and develop rates for the 
State of in accordance with 
the National Program, such rates to be 
filed with the Supervising Authority to 
become effective as early as possible. 

The opposing resolution of the non- 
stocks, turned down by a one to two 
vote of the board, called for the selec- 
tion of pure premiums and development 
of rates for regulated states in accord- 
ance with the emergency program of 
1931 with the experience moved forward 
one policy year. 

A Non-regulated States 

For non-regulated states tie votes 
were also broken when the board of ap- 
peals decided by a vote of two to one in 
favor of the resolution proposed by the 
stock representatives as follows: 

Resolved: That a flat increase in 
rates, calculated in accordance with the 
National Program, be made effective in 
the State of as of August Ist. 

Here again the non-stocks were de- 
feated in their proposal (by a vote of 
one to two) that “a flat increase in rates 
be calculated in accordance with the 
emergency program of 1931 with the ex- 
perience moved forward one policy 
es 





Travelers Meeting 
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were 20% more than the same period in 
1931; 50% more than the same period of 
1930; and 73% more than in 1929. Crime 
is no longer local, he said. New means 
of communication and_ transportation 
have enabled gangs of criminals to do 
business on almost a nation-wide basis. 

The unemployment situation is un- 
doubtedly having an effect on burglary 
losses. In a recent parade of unem- 
ployed, banners were carried reading: 
“We would rather steal than starve.” 
Surely this is no time to be without 
burglary insurance for protection. It is 
much wiser for a man to continue his 
policy for a lower amount than to drop 
it entirely. When a man buys burglary 
insurance, Mr. Coburn emphasized, his 
valuables are as well protected as if he 
had moved them into a safe deposit box 
but they are always close at hand ready 
for his use. As a matter of fact, the pur- 
chase of burglary insurance is like mov- 
ing your valuables into safe storage but 
keeping the use of them. 

Among speakers at the closing session 
were Vice-Presidents James L. Howard 
and B. A. Page; Maurice Lindler, one 
ms the company’s leading agents in the 

East; J. P. Bowes, Jr., Howard I. Potter, 
Daniel Bloxham and M. Nelson Bond. 


W. J. RANTON DEAD 

William J. Ranton, for the past thirty 
years associated with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty company of New York in its Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) territory, died last week 
in his home in that up-state city. For 
several years prior to his death he was 
supervising: engineer in charge of the 
company’s inspection work in the United 
States and Canada. 


MRS. BENNETT SERIOUSLY ILL 
Mrs. Walter H. Bennett, wife of the 
secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation; is seriously ill. 
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THe Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 





$8.50 Delivered 


94. Fulton Street 





The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out. 


The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 


“You may be interested to know that our people who have 
studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 


PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 


Ill. Reformation of Policy XIV. Theft Insurance 

IV. Cancellation of Policy XV. Collision Insurance 

V. Notice and Proofs of Loss XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters XVII. Transportation Insurance 


A : : XVIII. Liability Insurance 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisa) d 
ao ” des XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
Covering Public Service 


VIII. — a and Amount of Vehicles 
IX. Option to Repair xx. ee Liability Insur- 
X. Representations and Warran- 
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price $8.50. 





[A] , 19 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
94 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me cop of the new 





Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 
RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 





























his name 


AETNA 


Four generations have known it, trusted 


in it. Agents who must answer with increasing fre-— 


quency questions about the strength and stability 
of their companies, can emphasize with unreserved 


confidence their AEtna Fire Group affiliation. 





THE ATNA FIRE GROUP 


HARTFORD - NN EEC TLE VT 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY “a's 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY : a 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY cou 

THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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